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HE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR issues publications in great variety which are useful to teachers. 
Many of them, especially those of the Bureau of Education, are directly concerned with the processes of 
education; others relate to science and geography, and contain excellent material for instruction. The articles in this 
number indicate in general terms the character of the material published. -Specific information will be furnished 
upon application to the Secretary of the Interior or to the bureau chiefs named on page 3 of the cover. 
The purpose of this special number of SCHOOL LIFE is to aid teachers by informing them of the opportuni- 
ties which the Department freely offers to them. 
SCHOOL LIFE is issued monthly except in July and August. The subscription price covers only the actual 
cost of printing; it is now 30 cents a year, but if the improved form of the May and June numbers is continued in 


response to the general demand, an increase of a few cents for new subscriptions will probably be necessary. 



































ON TO WASHINGTON 








HE SIXTY-SECOND annual meeting of the National Education Association will be held 
29 to July 4. 


Z Every teacher who can possibly do so should attend. 
The officers of the National Education Association, the officers of more than a score of 


in Washington, June 
allied organizations and departments, the schools of the District of Columbia, the staff of the United 
States Bureau of Education, and other educational workers are cooperating to make this the most 


notable meeting yet held by the Association. Attention is especially called to the following points: 


IFTH, the Bureau of Education will offer an 


exhibit of its activities and of the educational work 


IRST, the place is Washington, the most beautiful 
city in America and the most beautiful capital in 
of the Department of the Interior 


IXTH, the Commissioner of Education of the United 
States will give a dinner at the Cosmos Club on 
Tuesday evening, July |, to the State commissioners of 


the world. The Association does not often meet in 
Washington. This is the first time since 1898 that the 


summer convention has been held in the Nation's Capital. 


ECOND, the program Which President Olive M. 


Jones has prepared for the Association and the education and State superintendents of public instruc- 


Miss Olive Jones, President of the National 


Education Association, will be the special guest of 


programs of departments and allied organizations are en 
unusually rich because of the large amount of available 


talent in the cities of the eastern seaboard. ’ 
yonor. 


SEVENTH, in addition to the receptions at head- 


quarters of national associations one afternoon is 


HIRD, outstanding representatives of the Govern- 
ment will speak at a time when the relation of 
education to government and the preservation of law 


and order is of unusual interest. left free to enable visitors to study interesting points in 


OURTH, receptions are scheduled at headquarters 


of the National Education Association, the Bureau 


and near Washington. 


IGHTH, the meeting will close with patriotic pil- 


of Education, the American Red Cross, Women’s Uni- 
versity Club, Pan American Union, and other ‘national 
organizations having headquarters in Washington. 


grimages to shrines every teacher wishes to visit. 
A feature of each pilgrimage will be a suitable program 


with a brief address. 


The Convention opens on Sunday afternoon, June 29, at 4 o'clock, with a Vesper Service on 
the steps of the National Capitol, and continues throughout the week as follows: Sunday afternoon, 
union open air meeting on the general theme Religion, Morality, and Education; Monday mor- 
ing, June 30, general session for the discussion of the Education Bill, Tenure, and Retirement 
Systems; Monday afternoon is left free; Monday evening, general session on the subject The Asso- 
ciation’s..Service to Education and the Nation; Tuesday moming, July |, first session of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly; Tuesday aftemoon, meetings of departments and allied organizations; Tuesday 
evening, general meeting at which speakers will describe the contributions to education of all 
branches of the profession; Wednesday morning, July 2, second session of the Representative Assem- 
bly; Wednesday afternoon, reception at headquarters of various national associations; Wednesday 
evening, dinners and receptions; Thursday morning, July 3, third session of the Representative 
Assembly; Thursday afternoon, meetings of departments and allied organizations; Thursday evening, 
general session on the theme Education and Government; Friday morning, July 4, patriotic union 


service followed by patriotic pilgrimages to historic shrines. 
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Directs General Educational Work of 


National Government 


Excepting Agencies for Special Education, Department of the Interior Comprises Principal Educational Activities 


of the United States Government. 


Propagation of Knowledge the Primary Duty of Many of Its Bureaus. 
Controls Education of Aboriginal Peoples in Continental United States and in Alaska. 


Directly 
Supervises Two Institu- 


tions for Higher Education 
By HUBERT WORK, Secretary of the Interior 


important 
No other 


UBLIC EDUCATION is one of the most 
P functions of the Department of the Interior. 
with the 


branch of the Government deals so directly 
intellectual development of the American people. 
Propagat of knowledge is the primary duty of many of 
its 14 bureaus. There are two higher institutions of learning 
under the immediate supervision of 
the Interior Department—Howard 
University and the Columbia Institu- 
tion for the Deaf. 


The Bureau of Education, of course, 





is the principal Governmental agency 
held responsible for awakening the 
popular interest in the necessity of 
education and in promoting the effi- 
Physi- 


eal, industrial, and rural education in 


ciency of the Nation’s schools. 





all their phases is the subject of con- 





tinuous study by this bureau, the re- 
sults of which are spread broadcast 
to educators and the general public. 
Educational surveys in the field are 





also undertaken at the request of school 


H Work authorities in the various States to 
assist them in keeping abreast with 
new methods of instruction and teaching. The bureau has 


many specialists who make intensive studies of various features 
of educational work which are published for the collective bene- 
fit of the pe 
But am g the 
Interior t 
tional. The 
193 Indian 
under it 


other bureaus of the Department of the 
are a number whose duties are distinctly educa- 
Sureau of Indian Affairs has organized among the 
tribes of the country a regular educational system 
The sum of $5,000,000 is 
for this purpose, including the salaries of teachers and 
other expenses of operating the schools. Altogether there are 
and day schools maintained by the Government 
24,222 Indian children. There are also 81 


direct control. 


spent 
annually 
251 boarding 
and attended by 
mission schools on Indian reservations with an enrollment of 
6,470, and 34,301 Indian children are sent to the public schools 
at the expense of the United States. The Indians are not only 


given a common-school education, but they receive vocational 
training, including domestic and agricultural sciences. Al- 
though no Indian reservation is without school facilities, there 
are still 20,746 Indian children who are unable to receive educa- 
tional advantages, due to the inadequacy of facilities among 
the Southwest and the Navajo Indians 

The Bureau of Mines, created originally for the purpose of 
technical research into the mining, oil, and other metallurgical 
features. It 
conducts special courses of instruction in mine-rescue and first- 
aid work, having trained over 100,000 miners, and through an 


extensive inquiry into the causes and 


industries, has developed many educational 


preventions of mine 
explosions has so educated workers in the mining industry that 
the toll of human life from these sources has been reduced. 
The bureau has also conducted a campaign of education in the 
Techni- 
cal bulletins running into the hundreds are published and dis- 


domestic and industrial uses of fuels of every variety 


tributed every year for the benefit of the public 

The Geological Survey is another one of the bureaus of the 
Interior Department with functions that are almost exclusivels 
Through a continuous study of the 
earth’s crust it furnishes information published in pamphlet 


educational in their scope 
form te the people of the country on the location of mineral! 
deposits, including oil, gas, coal, gold, silver, and other minerals 
The Geological Survey likewise makes accurate investigations 
of the topography of the country, the results of which are re- 
corded in publications circulated for educational purposes. It 
has mapped topographically more than 40 per cent of the United 
States and during the past year has distributed nearly a million 
and a quarter publications, 600,000 of which were sold to the 
public. 

A comprehensive course of instruction for the farmers living 
on Government irrigation projects will shortly be inaugurated 
by the Bureau of 
educational work of the Department of the Interior. 


Reclamation, adding to the 
In the 
past it has been the custom of the bureau to construct dams, 
canals, and other engineering works for the distribution of 


reorganized 


water over the arid and semiarid lands of the West, leaving 
the problem of irrigating the farms and raising crops upon 
them to the farmers. This plan has proven a failure, and 
a new program has been adopted which provides for a system 


jo, 
i 
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of education of these farmers in the 

mode of irrigating and using water, ft 
intensive cultivation of their small farms 
the products to raise compatible { 
soil and climate of their particular dis 
tricts, and other agricultural problen 


connected with irrigation farming. 


A Definite Program of Medical Education 


St. Elizabeths Hospital, the Govern- 


ment hospital for the insane at Washing- 
ton, does more comprehensive educational! 
work than is undertaken by any other 
institution for mental diseases in the 
United States. Besides 
of training for nurses, 


Its special courses 
regular classes are 
conducted for members of the Army Med- 
ical School, the Naval Hospital School, 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau, the 
Walter Reed Hospital, and for postgrad- 
uates from many universities. A _ pro- 
gram of medical education for both phy 
sicians and nurses is also successfully car- 
ried out at the Freedmen’s Hospital at 
Washington and under supervision of the 
Interior Department. 

Howard University, the Nation’s insti- 
tution for the education of the colored 
race, is one of the very few colleges ir 
the United States of its character. Its 
enrollment of students number approxi- 
mately 2,300, with curriculums in all 
Among 


its special courses of instruction are med- 


branches of higher education. 


ical, dental, and pharmaceutical schools. 
Sixty colored physicians and surgeons are 
graduated annually. The students come 
from practically every State in the Union 
foreign countries, the 
principal ones being Africa, British West 
Indies, Canada, British Guinea, Porto 
Rico, England, Central America, Jamaica, 
Panama, and the Virgin Islands. 

Another educational institution under 
the supervision of the Intérior Depart- 
ment is the Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf, the only place in the world where 
the deaf have an opportunity to obtain 
It is also the only in- 


and from many 


higher education. 

stitution in which a deaf child without 
education may enter and receive the ad- 
vantage of both a common-school and 
collegiate About 400 have 
graduated from the Columbia Institution 


education. 


with bachelor’s degrees. 
Spots of Scenic Beauty for Public Use 


The National Park Service, operating 19 
national parks and 30 national monu- 
ments, plays no small réle in the educa- 
tion of American citizens. All of these 
national parks are spots of scenic beaut 


; 


and historic interest that have been set 


aside by the Government to be main- 


intact for the public pbenent 


tained 


Many of them contain ruins of ancient 
people, while others represent distortions 
of nature that have educational an 
tific value. Last year more than 1,200 


1 scien- 


School Life. 


000 people visited the national parks and 
ational monuments of the United States 
The Patent Office, through its various 
publications, furnishes information of edu- 
advantage to the people regard- 
ing ew inventions and new discoveries 


of science and industry. 


Federal and Private Organiza- 
tions Encourage Recreation 


Conference called by President Coolidge to 
Promote Physical Vigor by Stimulating 
the Desire for Life in the Open 


66 _ PLACE the chance for out-of- 

door pleasure within the grasp of 
the rank and file of our people, the little 
man as well as the big man,”’ was the 
aim of a National Conference on Outdoor 
Recreation which met at the call of Presi- 


and 24. 

Invitations were sent to 122 organiza- 
From New England and from the 
Pacific coast, from the middle West and 
from the South, letters of acceptance came 


tions 


in, indicating a wide-felt need for the pro- 
motion of recreation. Delegates were ap- 
pointed from health associations, forestry 
associations, from camp and trail clubs, 
fishery societies, athletic unions, auto- 
mobile associations, and a hundred other 
organizations whose fields embrace or im- 
pinge upon the subject of recreation. 

For arranging the conference the Presi- 
dent appointed a committee consisting of 
Secretaries Weeks, Work, Wallace, Hoov- 
er, and Davis, with Theodore Roosevelt, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, as ex- 
ecutive chairman. Echoing the voice of 
the conference is the statement of the 
committee that ‘‘From life in the open 
much of the American spirit of freedom 


springs. The physical vigor, moral 
strength, and clear simplicity of the 


DO NOT yield to any 

man... in my support of 
public schools. I have as high | 
an opinion of the great work of 
the public schools as any person 
can possibly have. . I am | 
anxious to create in the minds | 
of the people a desire to keep 
up public schools and an attach- 
ment for the public-school 
system.—Henry M. Teller, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
1882-1885. 
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\merican people can be immeasur v 
furthered by proper! level yped ( Or- 
tunities for life in the open as afforded 
our mountains, forests, and waterwa 
Fifteen specific committees 
advisory capacity to the conference, re- 
porting on fish, birds, flowers, Govern- 
ment activities, playgrou 


subjects. 


Encouragement of outdoor recreation as 
a Federal function was considered as a 
means Of promoting higher standards of 


ynditions of health, 


citizenship, general 
and as a measure of military preparedness. 
In the promotion of mental development, 


of health and physical development, in 
raising social and moral standards, and in 
deepening an appreciation of the attrac- 
tions of rural life, outdoor recreation was 
regarded as a prime factor 

Recreational, economic, and scientific 
value of wild life, including birds, fish, 
plants, and the fur-bearing animals, was 
ranked among the great resources of the 
United States. 


of parks, forests, and roads received seri- 


Control and management 


ous attention and national cooperation 
was urged in the promotion of recreation. 

Although there is a growing demand for 
“‘a place in the shade,” industrial and 
economic development has been cutting 
down trees and turning picnic grounds 
into factory sites. 
for out-of-door pleasure within the grasp 


In placing the chance 


of the rank and file of our people and in- 
suring for future generations an oppor- 
tunity for outdoor recreation a national 
problem is recognized. 

tended the conference fee 
has been taken toward the formulation of 


] 


that a big step 


a national policy and toward a coordinated 
program for outdoor recreation. 


Religious Fraternity Demands High 
Moral Standards 


For the purpose of preserving and 
propagating Christian character and the 
fundamentals of Christianity a religious 
fraternity, the Delta Phi Alpha, has 
been organized at Mount Union College, 
Alliance, Ohio. College men who give 
evidence of possessing a Christian char- 
acter; who abstain from the use of 
tobacco, drugs, and alcoholic beverages; 
who show high ethical standards of 
honesty in their academic work, and who 
have successfully completed one semes- 
ter’s work, are eligible to membership. 
It is expected that chapters will be 
established in other colleges. 


In providing homes for teachers, Texas 
claims to surpass all other States, a recent 
report showing a total of 635. Nearly 600 


of these homes are in rural districts 


Those who at-’° 





F.ducational Activities of Interior Department 
Displayed for Visitors 


Corridors Filled with Attractive Exhibits. 
Processes and Instruments in Operation. 


Methods of Rescue from Burning Mines. 


Scenic Beauty. 


ISPLAYED against a background 

of white marble and covering a 

floor space of approximately 8,000 
square feet in the lower front corridor 
of the Interior Department Building, 
bureaus a ervices of the department 
which art waged in educational work 
will unite in exhibit for the benefit of 
the members of the National Education 
Associatl It has been arranged to 


show what the Interior Department is 


contributing to the cause of education, 
and especia how the Bureau of Educa- 
tion can be helpful to the teachers of the 
country 


gram of Motion Pictures 


more gleams and distributing -its light 


over a greater area. Some fields are 


inadequately illuminated by the gleams 


of the bureau as it stands to-day. 


Carvings, baskets, and other articles 
illustrating the work of school children 
and the life of the Eskimos will be in- 


cluded in the exhibit of the Alaska divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Education. A map 
of Alaska superimposed upon a map of 
United the 
extent over which school, reindeer, 
and medical distributed. 
Charts and photographs will indicate the 
nature and progress of the work. 


the States shows wide area 


and 


services are 


Lighthouse Represents Activities of Bureau of Education. 
Productive Farms Where Sage brush Grew. 
Indians as Artists and Artisans. 


Unusual 
Areas of Extraordinary 
Continuous Pro- 


served from time to time during the week 


by members of the staff. 

A valuable contribution to education is 
made by the United States Geological 
Survey. Its work is divided into six 


geologic, topographic, water 
resources, land classification, administra- 
Of interest to all 


educators is the Survey's display of maps. 


branches 
tion, and publications. 


Teachers of geography and physiography 
will be delighted with the topographic 


maps, particularly the sets selected spe- 
cially for school use. Each of these 
portrays one or more of the natural 


features of our country. <A great variety 
of other maps will 





include 01 
tional wor 
not aim t 
the 
depart me nt 


Bureau of | 


ACLIVi ( 


acts as 
house of « 
data and 

not only tor 


United Stats 
foreign co 
well. To 
some of its v 
letins, maps, 
and photogray 
be exhibit 
set of pu 
from Tine hegi 
to the pre 


will De of int 


Salt River Dam, Arizona, one of the pictures displayed by the Bureau of 


teachers of primary 


and elementary grades is a representation 


In cardboard slovd of improved indoor 
and outdoor activities, prepared by 

pupils of the schools of Alexandria, Va. 
Graphs prepared by the specialist in 
legislat a comparative study of 
the thre g educational bills now before 
Congres In one graph the Bureau of 
Educat wn as a small lighthouse. 
Representing the wider service which is 
expanded organization 


hoped TO! al 


stands a lighthouse, sending out 





Suggestive of the effort to help parents 
to further their own education and give 
them an understanding of child nature and 
child eare, alarge rest room, at one end of 
the corridor, with comfortable chairs, rugs, 
invite visitors to 


tabie, and books will 


rest and refresh themselves while examin- 


ing the exhibit of the home education 
reading courses. These courses and the 
books contained in the lists for home 
reading will be exhibited. As a feature 


of this rest room a cooling drink will be 


be displayed, includ- 
ing maps in 
showing the oil, gas, 


colors 


and coal fields, and 
base and relief maps 
of both continental 


United States and 
Alaska. 
The entire map- 


making plant of the 
Geological Survey 
will be open to visi- 
extraordi- 
nary opportunity, for 


tors—an 


it is the largest map- 
making plant in the 
Government service 
and one of the finest 
in the world. 

The finest class of 
that 
produced 


map work is 


which is 
by copper-plate en- 
graving. A “‘trans- 
fer’’ is then made to 


Reclamation 


stone or metal and 


the map is printed in the appropriate 
colors. The largest sized sheet printed 
by the Survey is 44 by 64 inches and 


is printed on what is known as the Hall- 
multicolor press. This press prints from 


aluminum, four colors at a time and in 
pertect register. 

Some of the colored maps printed by the 
Survey require as many as 23 impressions; 
that is to say, the color distinctions enter- 
ing into the map require that the sheet 
pass through the press 23 times. This 


999 





ee ee 
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work calls for extreme care, accuracy, and 
a thorough treatment of the paper to in- 
sure proper fitting of the colors. 

It has been found that the best results 
in engraving are obta 1 by specializing 
the work. To one engraver is assigned 
the lettering which is seen on the map or 
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readily than the tiny kodak. That 
absolute scale is secured in the reproduc- 
tion of every map is due to the fact that 
the big machine is exact in every move- 
ment to the smallest fraction of an inch. 
Save for the bellows and curtain-slide, 
the camera is made entirelv of steel. A 











Camera of unusual construction and proportions, used and exhibited by the Geological Survey 


chart. Others specialize in ‘cuiture,”’ 
namely, the engraving of very intricate 
representations of cities and towns where 
great refinement must be maintained. 
Others are known as “‘contour engravers. ”’ 
They engrave the contour lines on the 
topographic maps. These lines are at 
times very difficult to engrave owing to 
the great amount of detail that must be 
shown. Another class of engravers are 
those who engrave the water lines, 
marshes, etc., which are usually printed in 


blue. 


Processes of Unusual Interest 


During the period of the National 
Education- Association’s meetings all the 
processes of map making will be shown to 
visitors as a part of the Interior Depart- 
ment’s exhibit. 

For use in copying intricate and com- 
plicated geological maps, thousands of 
which are made by the department every 
year, a monster camera is used in the 
photographic laboratory. The work re- 
quires absolute accuracy. Ordinary cam- 
eras have been unsatisfactory because 
they are not permanently rigid. 
these requirements Mr. A. H. 
meyer, chief photographer of the bureau, 
designed a giant camera, weighing 34% 
tons. It hangs from the ceiling, and dis- 
penses with the perplexing problems of 
alignment, focusing, et« It responds to 
direction by electricity or by hand more 


To meet 
Linsen- 


rigid tubular frame, 10 by 16 feet, is 
suspended from the ceiling by springs so 
attached as to offset any possible vibra- 
tion of the building. From this massive 
frame hang the several parts of the cam- 


carriage and traveling at right angles is a 
second carriage supporting he copy- 
holder. 

The lens and copyholder move toward 
or away from each other, according to the 
size and scale of map desired, but the 
plate holder remains stationary inside the 
darkroom. This dispe! ses with the con- 
stant squaring up of camera and copy- 
holder and eliminates the time-consuming 
operation of focusing. The lens is moved 
forward or backward by the motion of the 
first carriage, which opens and closes the 
bellows in accordion-like fashion. 

This camera as well as other instru- 
ments and processes of the photographic 
laboratory will be shown and explained 
to visitors by competent guides. 

Incidents of explorations in the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado, made by the 
Survey in the summer of [923, will be 
related in the exhibit in a wonderful 
series of pictures, bromide enlargements, 
7 by 3} feet. 


Arid Land Reclaimed for Fertile Farms 


Reclaiming 3,000,000 acres of arid land 
for fertile farms and rich grazing coun- 
try is a task of the Department of 
the Interior which is assigned to the 
Bureau of Reclamation. As a result of 
the work nearly half a million prosperous 
farmers are now living on land which was 
once a desert. More than 15,000 miles 
of canals, ditches, and drains, including 
131,000 canal structures have been de- 
veloped. Illustrating this work and es- 
pecially the storage and diversion dams 
which have been constructed, a score or 


























Press room in which maps of the Geological Survey are printed 


era, in the operation of which the usual! 
method of copying is reversed. In one 
corner is the plate holder, projecting 
into the darkroom. In front of this is 
the bellows, terminating in lens and 
prism, attached to a carriage which moves 


on two parallel rod rails. Resting on this 


more of enlarged and colored photographs 
will be viewed by the visitors 


For the Pleasure of All the People 


Governing the National Park Service 
are three fundamental principles: The 
national parks, 19 in number, must be 





Schoc lo cs. \ \. June, 
mainta ! , te impaired 
form |! ¢ i future generations as 
well as 1 Sé f our own time; thev are 
set apart t se, observation, health, 
ind pl the people; and the na- 
tiona I ist dictate a decisions 
affect ng I private enterprise 
Natural Life Preserved | nimpatred 

Ff ttempt to emphasize the im- 
portal e parks as great centers of 
nature st n addition to the films 
show iditorium, the Park Service 
will di series f enlarged photo- 
graphs, 30 34 inches In those parks 
no trees é it down, but all are allowed 
to reach their utmost size and age; no 
animals lled except mountain lions 
and other predatory beasts; every at- 
tempt ie to conserve the native wild 
life bot! imal and vegetable These 
areas of extraordinary scenic beauty and 
remarkable phenomena are, therefore, 


of the titanic forces which 


great museums 

shaped and are still shaping this land. 
Under e Department of the Interior 

the I States Bureau of Mines 

studies methods of mining, including 

safety devices, treatment of mineral sub- 


stances, and the use of explosives, and 
tests analyzes coals, lignites, and 
other mineral fuel substances. Of signal 
importance are its investigations in mine 
gases a experiments with safety 
measures 

Exhil g rescue work and first-aid 
training bureau will show apparatus 
and met ised It will also present 
an exhibit of publications and equipment 
ised i tructing safety engineers and 
employer f mining companies in the 
methods of first aid, in the care and use of 
mine re apparatus, and in giving in- 
structi general mine safety 


Directs Education and Welfare of Indians 








\ relating to the civilization 
of the I n from a material, educational, 
and standpoint are under the 
management f the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs To show something of 
the « { il progress of Indians a 
splendid ray of their work is planned 
for the « t Work of Indian girls i: 
origi lesigning, embroidery, fancy 
artic ( e work and clothing, bas- 
ketr Navajo blankets, and Indian 
potter e among the articles which will 
be on displa Water color drawings of 
Indian ceremonials, table oil-cloth center- 
piece Indian designs painted in oil, 
and furniture with Indian decorations 
are promised from the _ schools. Of 
unusual interest are the textiles with 
Indian embroidery. It is probable that 


many of these articles will be for sale at 


the close of the exhibit. 


Moving pictures will provide an attrac- 


ature of the exhibit The pictures 


tive fe 


Wi he wn in the auditorium of the 








a Se ee 
Lake St. Mary, Glacier National Park. 


Interior Building throughout the week, 
and definite announcements will be made 
at the National 
meetings and in the local papers at that 


Education Association 


time. Stream gauging by hydraulic en- 


gineers will be shown by the Geological! 
Survey, and three reels will be used to tell 
the story of the trip of the Survey part, 
down the Grand Canyon in the summer 


of 1923. One or more films will be show: 


by the National Park Service. These 
pictures ‘‘make one uneasy to be off on a 
long trail through a great forest, over 


a mountain pass, or along a quiet flower) 
valley of one of our national parks.” 
Another film of beauty and interest is 
the ‘ Alaskan presented by the 
Alaskan Railroad division. This picture 
was made last summer at the time of the 
Alaska. 


President Harding appears in the picture 


tour’”’ 


presidential journey through 


several times 


One of the pictures shown by the National Park Service 





‘ 


HE 


signed to furnish every citizen 


common-school system, de 
with an education which ought to be 
a strict necessity for his daily work of 
life, constitutes the foundation of our 
But this is not enough to 
In the history of 
the 
The 


same cause which operated on them 


democracy. 
satisfy its instincts. 
nations democracies have been 
cradles of pure thought and art. 

American society, and, 
whether through a national university 


exists in 


or in fragmentary institutions in the 
several States, sooner or later, a higher 
education, higher than the common 
school or the academy or the college 
can furnish, alone realize and 
express the aspirations of American 
democracy.—L. @. C. Lamar, Sec- 
retary of the Interior, 1885-1888. 


will 
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Although the building program unde 


Bureau of Education Conducts School Building ..2 rey ie Walang Progam use 
Survey for Portland 


Problem Is to Supply Fireproof Buildings with Modern Facilities. 
Program Worked Out to Cover Fifteen Years. Work-Study-Play 
Plan Provides Richer Education at Less Cost 


By ALICE BARROWS 


Specialist in Industrial and Economic Relations, Bureau of Education 


PON the invitation of the board 

of directors of school district No. 

1, Multnomah County, Portland, 
Oreg., the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation in September, 1923, undertook a 
school building survey of the ‘Portland 
(Oreg.) schools. The United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Jno. J. Tigert, 
appointed Alice Barrows, specialist i 
industrial and economic relations in edu- 
cation, Bureau of Education, as director 
of the survey; William Wirt, superin- 
tendent of schools, Gary, Ind., as con- 
sultant on the building program; Dr 
Frank M. Phillips, Chief Division of 
Statistics, Bureau of Education, as statis- 
tician. 

The situation in the Portland schools 
at the time that the survey was: started 
was briefly as follows: There were 68 
elementary schools with an enrollment 
of 33,171 pupils and 9 high schools with an 
enrollment of 9,834 pupils—a total en- 
rollment of 43,005 pupils in 77 buildings. 
There were 2,112 pupils in excess of 
capacity in the high schools, but only 
96 pupils in excess of capacity in the 
elementary schools. Of the 68 elemen- 
tary school buildings, only 16 were of a 
fire proof or semi fireproof construction, 
and only 26.5 per cent of all the children 
in the elementary schools were housed.in 
these 16 buildings. 

Although there was considerable con- 
gestion in many of the schools, the real 
problem in working out a school building 
program was to give Portland a modern 
school building plant and to provide for 
future growth. The building program 
was worked out for a 15-year period from 
1922 to 1937,and the estimated increase 
in school population for that period was 
60.8 per cent for the elementary schools 
and 75 per cent for the high schools 
That meant that the school building 
program had to provide for the housing 
of 70,603 children in modern school 
buildings by 1937. 

The results of the survey showed that 


y 1937 a satisfactory 


in order to provide | 
school plant for Portland on the tradi- 
tional plan, $23,962,150 would have to be 


expended and that an excess capacity for 
132 classes would be provided. On the 
work-study-play plan, $14,564,800 would 
have to be expended and an excess capac- 
ity for 206 classes would be provided 
The difference in cost between the two 


plans is approximately $9,397,350. The 
difference in the excess capacity under 
the two plans, i. e., 74 classes, is worth 
$1,000,000 for growth needs. 

The important difference in the two 
plans, however, was not so much the 
difference in cost as the fact that under 
the work-study-play plan much richer 
educational facilities could be provided for 
the children than under the traditional 
plan. It is also true that this richer 
program costs less than the more limited 
program under the traditional plan. 





HE DEFINITION of education 

now generally accepted runs: 

“‘Act or process of educating. The | 
impartation or acquisition of knowl- 
edge, skill, or discipline. The totality 

| of the qualities acquired through indi- 

| vidual instruction, social training, etc.” 

Teaching is much stressed, but learning || 

| is not mentioned. 

The difference between teaching 
and learning is that between hearing || 
and knowing. The habit of being | 
taught is quite apart from the habit of 
learning. The one implies informa- 
tion; the other knowledge. The one 
is another’s knowledge; the other is 
the beginning of wisdom. The habit || 
of learning will lead to an education. ] 
The teacher-taught pupil may be help- || 
less; the farm-learned boy never is. 

Pupils of the little red schoolhouse 
were largely untaught, but studied for | 
what they got, which was little enough || 
but the necessity of learning it for 
themselves formed the habit that later 
educated them. 

It would not be possible for instruc- 
tors to differentiate between the value 
to the student of that part of the year 
spent at home and that spent in school. 
Both are essential to a rounded educa- 
tion. All teachers know the influence 
of the home atmosphere. If our social 
fabric is to be renewed, the necessary 





coloring must be done in the home, 
and that, too, in the farm homes of 
the United States, where there are 
7,700,000 children under 10 years of 
age.—Hubert Work, Secretary of 
the Interior, 1923 


as much as under the traditional plan, vet 


203 special activity rooms are provided in 


addition to classrooms, manual training 
rooms, cooking and sewing rooms. This 
space, under the traditional plan, has 
to be used for classrooms, since every 


child under that plan has to have a 
reserved seat which no other child may 
use. This means that there have to be as 
many classrooms as there are classes. 
Under the work-study-play plan, how- 
ever, as only half the total number of 
classes is in classrooms at one time, while 
the other half of the school is working and 
playing in auditoriums, gymnasiums, and 
special activity rooms, only half as many 
classrooms as classes have to be provided. 

In Portland the standard school is a 
24-unit building. Under the traditional 
plan only 24 classes can 


e accommodated 
in this building, whereas under the work- 
study-play plan 32 classes can be accom- 
modated. Sixteen rooms are used as 
classrooms which leaves eight rooms that 
can be used for drawing studios, science 
laboratories, primary handwork rooms, 
nature-study rooms, etc. These rooms 
are in addition to the manual training, 
cooking, and sewing rooms. 

In the report of the survey submitted 
to the board of school directors programs 
were worked out for the schools on the 
work-study-play plan. These programs 
show that it is not necessary to have any 
more teachers than classes under this 
plan, that the teachers do not have to 
work any more hours than under the 
traditional plan, although the day for 
the children is lengthened, thus taking 
the children from the vicious influences of 
the street and alley and providing for 
them a day full of wholesome activity in 
work and study and play. Further 
information in regard to this survey may 
be obtained from the United States 
Bureau of Education. 


College Campaign for Increasing 


Legume Yield 


In an endeavor to boost the crop 
yield of legumes, the Kansas State 
Agricultural college will send out a 
motor caravan known as the ‘“ Legume 
and prosperity special,’’ carrying ex- 
hibits and a corps of speakers. One-day 
outdoor meetings will be held in each 
county. Lectures by heads of depart- 
ments will be given on correct rotations 
and soil-improvement practices, utilization 
of legumes by dairy cattle, and the value 
of legumes in livestock feeding. An 
attendance of 1,000 farmers is expected 
in each county during the nine-day tour, 
July 8 to 17. 





The National Education Association of the 
United States 


A Unifying and Stimulating Force in Developing American Education. An Accretion of Organizations Repre- 


senting Every Phase of Educational Activity. 


Establishment of Headquarters in Washington Marked Beginning 


of Greatest Growth. Representative Assembly Through Which Every Member Has a Voice in Management 


National Education 


\ ition has been a unifying 

ting force in the devel- 

opment of American education. In the 
beginning days its service was primarily 


that of discussion 





and the promotion of 


among educational! 


workers who were 


ihen doing pioneer 
duty on the educa- 
tional frontier. Its 
early meetings were 


attended by only a 








few hundred persons 
each year, but they 


laid four ns of large significance. 


Origina the organization was known 
as the National Teachers’ Association. In 
1870 there ere amalgamated with it the 
Americal Normal School Association 


and the National Association of School 


Superintendents under the new name of 


the National 


This wa tne 


Educational Association. 
beginning of a development 
the 


re of departments, representing 


association more 


given 
than a sc 
every phase of educational activity and 


bringing together in one association a 


wider variety of interests than are usually 
found il other 
countries 


similar organizations in 


The meeting in 1884, just 40 years ago, 


under the presidency of Dr. Thomas W. 


Bicknell, marked another turning point in 
the Association’s history. This meeting 
was widely heralded and well attended. 
Held in Madison, Wis., it attracted 


educational leaders from a wider radius 
than any) 
Bicknell lengthy 


the 


President 
the 
more 


previous meeting. 


speech suggests 


beginnings of association’s 


recent service program. 
The greatest advances in the associa- 
tion’s development have occurred since 


its headquarters were moved to Wash- 
ington in 1917. 

The bringing of headquarters to the 
Nation’s Capital was followed by a sharp 
increase in the association’s membership, 


101096 24+—2 


mutual acquaintance 


By J. W. CRABTREE, Secretary 


from 7,000 active members in 1917 to 
10,000 in 1918, 23,000 in 1919, and more 
than 50,000 in 1920. There were 82,322 
members on January 1, 1922, 118,132 on 
1923, 140,191 at the 


highest peak of membership during that 


January 1, and 


year. While the association has now en- 
rolled a very large proportion of the 
better trained and more highly paid 


teachers, it is expected that the member- 
ship will exceed 150,000 during 1924. 
The the 


gram depends upon the size of its mem- 


power of association’s pro- 


bership. Plans are best projected when 
they represent the great mass of the rank 


and file. Every added member gives in- 


creased weight to policies and becomes a 
center from which the professional ideals 


radiate. In 


of the association may en- 
listing members the secretary has stressed 
what the teacher can give rather than 


what he can get, even though each mem- 
worth 


the 


ber receives an indirect service 
contributes in 
The 
office works through State directors, who 


the 


many times what he 


small membership fee. secretary's 


represent the association in various 
States, 


tendents of schools, through officers of 


through State and city superin- 
State and local associations, and through 
principals of schools, who have been of 


the greatest service in enlisting members. 








ie 











Home of the National Education Association, corner of 16th and M Sts., Washington 
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There are several classes of members 
Institutions and persons wishing to re- 
ceive all the regular publications of the 
association take out a dollar 
bership. 
permanent interest in the 
one hundred dollars member- 
ship giving the the 
dollar membership during life. By far 
the greater part of the membership is com- 
posed of two dollar members who pay 
It is little short of 


five mem- 


Persons who have a large and 
profession pay 

life 
privileges of 


for a 


five 


their dues each year. 
marvelous that so small a fee can be made 
to cover The Journal, finance the legis- 
lative program, 
search and committee activities, 


maintain numerous re- 
provide 
for the annual meeting, and care for the 
increasing overhead that the mere fact of 
rapid growth The 
association has a few other sources of in- 
come, but all of them together are small 
compared with the income from the $2 
fees which are sent in by the rank and file 
as an expression of their loyalty, their 
devotion, and their vision. 


makes necessary. 


Organization Like that of United States 


A reorganization of the association in 
1920 created a representative assembly 
to which delegates are elected from State 
and local associations. This follows in a 
measure the plan of organization of the 
Congress of the United States 
element representing the States as a whole 
and another representing localities. The 
changes in the by-laws necessary to put 
the representative organization into opera- 
tion were made at Salt Lake City in 1920. 
The first meeting of the representative 
assembly occurred in Des Moines, Iowa, 
in 1921. The worked admirably 
from the start. 
sembly adopted a brief code of rules for its 
guidance and consider 
seriously and carefully the business of the 
profession. It had now become possible 
for each of the 
of teachers of the Nation to have a voice 


one 


plan 
The representative as- 


proceeded to 


hundreds of thousands 
in the management of the national asso- 
ciation. 

The secona meeting of the representa- 
tive assembly was held in Boston in 1922, 
and the third in Oakland, Calif., in 1923. 
There were 881 
the Oakland meeting of the assembly, 
which has grown steadily since the first 
meeting, which brought together only 468 
delegates. To be a the 
representative assembly of the National 
Education Association is considered one 
of the greatest honors that can come to 
an educational worker. Each delegate 


registered delegates to 


delegate to 


derives the right to speak for his colleagues 
from the fact that he is selected by them 
and feels under obligation to carry home 
a careful report of the transactions of the 
assembly. 

As the association grew in membership 
and came through its assembly to 


rep- 


Ne hool a ife * 


resent the teachers of the entire Nation, 
need was felt for a platform of service 
teacher understand 


In 1920 a service program 


which every could 
and work for 
was adopted which gives expression in 
more dynamic form to the ideals which 
developing 


In brief 


the association has been 
throughout 66 years of growth. 
this platform calls for: 

1. A 


in every public-school position. 


competent, well-trained teacher 
2. Increased facilities for the training 

and inducements to 
teaching will 
men and women of the highest 


of teachers, such 


enter the profession as 
attract 
character and ability. 

3. Such an awakening of the people to 
a realization of the importance and value 
of education as will elevate the profession 
of teaching to a higher plane in the public 
just 
social recognition, and permanent tenure 


esteem and insure compensation, 
on the basis of efficient service. 

4. Continued and thorough investiga- 
tion of educational problems as the basis 
for standards and 
methods. 

5. The establishment of a Department 
Secretary in the 
Federal aid to 
the 


revised educational 


of Education with 
President’s Cabinet, and 
the 
promotion of education. 
6. The unification and federation of 


the educational forces of the country in 


encourage and assist States in 


one great professional organization de- 
voted to the advancement of the teaching 
profession, and through education, the 
promotion of the highest welfare of the 


Nation. 








F THERE is one picture in the 
United States that is disgraceful 
to this democracy it is the manner in 
which we have treated the most 
|| sacred institution we have, upon which 
our whole Government rests, and that 
is the public school. It is probable 
| that not many of you know who the 
teacher is that teaches your children. 
|| So I say, put in your good school, 
your graded school, that will gather 
up the children of the neighborhood, 
and let that school be articulated with 
the life of the community so that the 
boy is not taught about Russia before 
he is taught about the United States. 
And have just one language taught in 
that school, and that the American 
language. And in that community 
there should be a community center— 
a place where the people can gather 
| together, where they can have their 
| own life and express themselves as 
| they desire——Franklin K. Lane, 
| 





Secretary of the Interior, 1913- 
1920. 
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7. Active assistance to State and local 
affiliated associations in securing needed 
legislation and in promoting the interests 
the 


of such associations and welfare of 


their members. 


Equality in Salaries in all Schools 
8. Equal salaries for equal service to 
all teachers of equivalent training, 
perience, and success, and the promotion 


eX- 


of sympathetic cooperation between school 
authorities and teachers by utilizing under 
authority 
leadership suggestions and advice based 


recognized and responsible 
upon classroom experience. 

9. Cooperation with 
tions and with men and women of intelli- 


other organiza- 
gence and vision everywhere who recog- 
nize that only through education can be 
solved many of the serious problems con- 
fronting our Nation. 

10. The National Education Association 
is committed to a program of service 
the teachers, service to the 
profession, service to the Nation. Its 
the welfare of the 


service to 
supreme purpose is 
childhood of America. 
The far-reaching work of the association 
is carried on by a variety of agencies: 
First comes the individual member, whose 
fee sustains the association's treasury and 
whose local influence makes the associa- 
tion’s ideals and policies a living reality 
in the remotest localities of the Nation. 
Second are the association's committees, 
which have studied many problems re- 
lating to the teacher’s work and position 
and the organization of the school system. 
There is hardly a phase of our public 
school activity, whether it be the organi- 
zation of the school into grades or the 
organization of material in the various 
subjects of the curriculum, that has not 
been profoundly influenced by the studies 
and activities of these committees. 
Educational Workers are Grouped According to 
Interests 
Departments within the 
bring together educational workers in the 
different branches of education, thus pro- 


association 


moting professional spirit and personal 
acquaintance within the various groups 
of educational workers. 

During the past 6 years the association 
has developed in Washington a 
quarters staff which regularly 
from 50 to 75 persons, who are constantly 
at the of the The 
headquarters organization the 
general secretary's office and a group of 
divisions, whose directors work under the 


head- 
employs 
service profession 

includes 


guidance of the executive secretary. 

The division of records and accounts 
was established in 1917 and is responsible 
for the association’s the 
making of addressograph plates which 
are used in mailing the Journal and other 
Mrs. Helen T. Hixson is 


records and 


publications. 
director. 
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Ne hool 


Che ( 
lished il 
as field secretar When Mr 


work was estab- 
1 1918. with Mr. H igh S Magill 
Magill be- 


livision of heida 


came ext tive secretary of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, 
Mr. J. O. Engleman, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools, Joliet, Ill., and Miss 
Char! Orm: Williams, formerly super- 
intendent f schools, Shelby County, 


Tenn., wert ected field secretaries. 


Business Men Direct Business Activities 

The busine livision was established 
in 1919 under the directorship of Mr. 
Ra S. Erla ison. Mr. |] rlandson is now 
business unager of the International 
Counci f Religious Education Mr. 
Harold A. Allan, formerly assistant State 
superintendent Maine, now directs the 
associati s business activities, including 


Journal advertising, commercial exhibits, 


arrangements for meetings, and other 
similar matters. 

The d ol publications was estab- 
lished in 1920, under the direction of Mr. 


Jovy Elmer Morgan, who came directly 


from his rk with the enlarged program 
of the Americal 


has developed the Journal, 


Library Association. 
This divis 


Proceedings 


has charge printing the 
and other } ications and of publicity. 
The associat sp iblications during the 


school year of 1922-23 reached a total 


of nearly 111,000,000 pages. 


The division of research was established 
in 1922 under the direction of Mr. John 
K. Norte formerly a member of the 
faculty of the California State Norma! 
School, at Sa Jose. This division has 
coordinated the work of educational re- 
search agencies throughout the Nation 


and has ied bulletins and reports giv- 


ing a wealt f facts in usable form. 
Actual Classroom Experience is Utilized 


classroom service was 
1922, with Miss 


a classroom teacher in 


The division of 
also established in Agnes 


S. Winn, formerly 


Seattle, Wa as director. This division 


brings to association the experience 


and point of view of classroom workers. 


The « itive secretaryship of the 
department of superintendence was estab- 
lished in 1922, with Mr. 8S. D. Shankland 
in charge Under his direction the de- 
partment has enrolled a paid membership 


which enables it to maintain its own 


activities, thus setting an example which 
other making plans to 


foll« Ww. 


de partments are 


the association is 


elected each vear and along with the other 


The president of 


executive committee and 
board of the 
headquarters staff and the profession at 


members of the 


directors stands between 


large. During recent years the plan has, 


been established of electing a woman 


li). J ne ™ 


1O0 
LIZ 4 


one year and a man the next. The asso- 
ciation is fortunate in having had a long 
line of presidents of distinction and 


ability who represented the various 


branches of the profession and various 


sections of the country, thus adding to 


the associatk effectiveness and repre- 


sentative character 
Cooperation with Bureau of Education 


The | 


Education is a 


nited States Commissioner of 
life director of the associ- 
of its 


ass¢ cl- 


member 
The 

ation which speaks for the profession, and 

Bureau of 


Government, 


ation and a permanent 


representative assembly 


the Education which repre- 


the 
closest cooperation to the end that there 


sents the work in 


shall be a fair educational opportunity 


for every American child, guided by the 
best light of expe rience and scientific study. 


With = this 


the association is particularly the product 


far-reaching organization 
of American life and the spokesman of 


the American matters educa- 
tional. Its 


high 


people ll) 


work has been conducted 


on a plane and it is everywhere 


recognized as disinterested and sane in 
Other organizations are 
with it and to 
the extension 


and improve ment of public education. 


its leadership. 
glad to be associated 


support its program for 


asin your ca‘! This is the sea- 
son in which she is likely to do 
irreparable damage by destroying young 
birds in the vicinty of your home. Pro- 
tect the birds and teach your children to 
Let add 
their notes and their plumage to the at- 
And 
let them help you to reduce the damage 


protect them. them live to 


tractiveness of your neighborhood. 





from insect pests. It will be well worth 
your while. 

ee ree oar 
|| [{DUCATION, the foundation of | 


self-government, must be of a | 
character that will fit men and women | 
for work. The great majority of citi- | 
zens will earn a living by manual work. || 
Our system of education should supply | 
this need by providing trade schools. | 
Thus will manual labor be properly rec- 
ognized. Combine intelligence with | 
| muscle, train the eye and hand with 
| the mind, and we then fit the boy or 
] girl really to enjoy equal opportunity 
in life’s work. Furthermore, by such 
education, manual labor is dignified 
as it should be. A trained farmer or 
mechanic is a far better citizen than a 
man whose education has made him 
look down upon manual labor and 
whose capacity enables him to be but 
a poor clerk.—jJames R. Garfield, || 
Secretary of the Interior, 1907-1909. | 











Promote Educational Exten- 
sion by Reading Courses 


Commend Parent-Teacher Associations, 
Public Libraries, Work by 


Universities, and Bureau of Education 


Extension 


EPRESENTATIVES of 


teacher associations, university ex- 


parent- 


tension divisions, and libraries assembled 


in the Second National Conference on 
Home Education, in Minneapolis, Minn., 
May 7, at the call of United States Com- 


John J. Tigert. 
The following minutes were adopted: 
1. We are the 
contribution been and can be 
the States 


Education in fostering 


missioner of Education 


grateful for immense 
has 
United 


which 
made by Bureau of 
and developing 
adult education. 

2. The 


serving as a connecting link between the 


parent-teacher associations, 
home and the educational system, is an 
indispensable agency in home education, 
necessary in every community Ali agen- 


cies concerned with home _ education 
should cooperate with the parent-teacher 
efforts to promote 
publicity, to further legislation, and to 


arouse parents to avail themselves of the 


associations in their 


opportunities in home education. 
3. We the 


maintaining in university a 


recognize importance of 
well- 


which, 


every 


organized extension division, 


through its extension teaching service 


and public-welfare service, is in a posi- 
tion to make important contributions to 
the educational program of the State. 

4. We believe that every community 
should maintain a public library, serving 
rural as well as urban population; that 
every library should be encouraged, with 
reasonable financial support, to empha- 
size those types of service which are dis- 
tinctly educational in character; and that 
public libraries in 
cooperation should provide such library 


schools and publie 


facilities and instruction as will insure the 


training of pupil in habits of 


reading and studying. 


every 


5. We recommend that the United 
States Commissioner of Education ask 
each of the following organizations—The 


National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, The National Uni- 


versity Extension Association, and the 
American Library Association—to 
appoint two members, these six to serve 


United 
States Bureau of Education as a Commit- 
tee of Seven to make a study of the whole 


with a representative from the 


subject of reading courses in home edu- 
cation, with the understanding that the 
recommendations of the committee will 
not be regarded as the sentiment of the 
several associations until formally adopted 


by them 
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Interior Department Deserves Credit 
for Bureau's Progress 


lucation owes a tre- 


HE 


mendous debt of gratitude to the 


Bureau of Ex 


Department of the Interior. The facts 


of history and decent appreciation of bene- 


fits received demand that this acknowl- 
edgment be made whole-heartedly and 
without equivocation. 

The insignificant ‘‘department’’ which 


preceded the bureau was an outright fail- 
ure. It could not 
of the 
Congress, notwithstanding the fact that 


command the respect 


country nor the support of the 
an able and distinguished educator was 
at the head of it. It could not 
could not It required for 
both the prestige and the driving power 
of a great Executive department with its 
complex machinery, its approach to the 
President, and its standing with congres- 
None of these advan- 


grow; it 


even exist. 


sional committees. 
tages could be enjoyed by an independent 
organization of four men; all of 
were supplied to the Bureau of Education 
the 
Develop- 


them 


when its connection was made with 
Department of the 


ment began almost immediately and has 


Interior. 


continued to this day. 

The aid of the Secretaries of the Interior 
has been given freely and successfully in 
that development. No word of depreca- 
tion has come from any of them with a 
single exception, and that Secretary went 
out of office before the Bureau of Educa- 
tion became a part of the department. 
Orville H. Browning, who held the office 
under President Johnson, 
the Congress in a report written in Novem- 
ber, 1868, that the act which provided for 
Federal participation in educational affairs 
be wholly rescinded. But the 
time the report was written General Grant 
was President-elect, March 4, 
1869, Secretary place 
filled by another, whose views on that 
matter were diametrically opposite. 

The Bureau of Education 
ferred to the Department of the Interior 
In every annual 


suggested to 


even at 


and on 


Browning’s was 


was trans- 
in the following July. 
report that he made to the Congress the 
new Secretary, Jacob D. Cox, urged that 


the Bureau of Education receive 


appro- 
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priate recognition. Its real beginning 
occurred during his administration. All 
the Secretaries since have followed his 


Naturally so. 


privy ilege of ev ery 


It is the duty 


Government 


example 
and the 
officer to forward the interests under his 
the Bureau of Education is 
an integral part of the Department of the 
Interior 


The Secretaries of the 


charge, and 


Interior have 


een able and patriotic men. They have 


cause of public education as 


The 


upheld the 


all patriotic Americans do. Bureau 


of Education has been fortunate, indeed, 
to enjoy the guidance and to receive the 
benefits of the influence of men of the 
caliber of Carl Schurz, Samuel J. Kirk- 


wood, L. Q. C. Lamar, David R. Francis, 


Cornelius N. Bliss, Franklin K. Lane, and 


the others who were not a whit inferior, 
even though it is not practicable to name 
them all 

Whatever the future may hold for the 


Bureau of Education its past progress 
must unquestionably be credited to the 
Department of the Interior. 


Give Thought Now to American 


Education Week 
EVOTING a week 
arousing and renewing the enthusi- 
Nation for its public-school 
The bene- 


every year to 
asm of the 
system has proved its worth. 
fits have abundantly justified the wisdom 
of Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
practice in 1920 while he was Commis- 


who initiated the 


sioner of Education. 

The success of the plan has attracted 
attention in other countries and repeated 
inquiries have come to us, particularly 
from England, Australia, and New Zea- 
land, and 
England much has already been done in 
the same line, but the efforts so far have 


about methods results. In 


been local only, and no widespread, con- 
certed movement has appeared. 

With us, it is probable that Education 
Week 
tion like Thanksgiving Day. 


will become a permanent institu- 
There is as 
much reason for it; and it is eminently 
appropropriate that the two should be 
associated. The public schools are among 
our choicest blessings, for they are the 
foundation America’s well- 
Gratitude for their benefits by 
right ought to be included in the reasons 
for the thankfulness which Americans 
express every year on the last Thursday 


stones of 


being. 


in November. 
Steps are already in progress for the 


observance this year. The American 
Legion, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and the Bureau of Education 


have renewed their alliance for this pur- 
pose, and the week of November 17 to 
23 has been designated. 

Let every organization, governmental, 
commercial, and religious, 


civ ic, social, 
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join in the movement. As every aspect 
of society is benefited by the increase of 
intelligence among the people of the coun- 
organization without re- 


try, so every 


purpose and habit 
ought to take part in upholding the hands 
of those 
stitutions. 
Every 
education, in himself, 


gard to its ordinary 


who direct our educational in- 


individual is aided by publie 


in his children, and 


in his interests, even though he may 
never enter a public school; and doubly 
blessed is he who receives not only the 
indirect but the direct benefits as well. 


None should withhold his support to the 
celebration of American Education Week; 
everyone among us should cooperate to 
the full extent of his ability according to 
his station. 


The Special Numbers of School Life 


DUCATIONAL acti 
of the 


De- 
the 


SCHOOL 


ities of the 
partment Interior are 
special subject of this issue of 


Lire. Like the May 
elaborate than the sum charged for sub- 


number, it is more 
scription justifies, and several thousand 
copies are printed for free distribution. 
The necessary expenditure for this was au- 
thorized by the Bureau of the Budget in 
order that teachers, expecially those who 


attend the National Education Associa- 
tion, may be the better informed of the 
assistance which the Federal Govern- 


ment offers to them through the bureaus 
of the Department of the Interior. 

Correspondence and personal visits are 
cordially invited by all the agencies of the 
department. Inquiries will be welcomed 
concerning the functions of the depart- 
ment and the means by which they may 
be utilized in instruction. 

It is not expected that Scuoo.t Lire 
will be published regularly in this form. 
To do so would require a corresponding 
increase in the subscription price, and no 
change in this is contemplated unless an 
unmistakable for it. 
The charge for subscription must cover 


demand appears 
the actual cost of printing, and it would 
be necessary to make the price 40 cents 
a year instead of 30 cents if this form, 
with the number of pages, 
were continued. As numbers 
will be issued in July and August, and 


additional 
usual, no 


the September number will probably be 
in the accustomed style and extent. 
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EARNING, intellect, char- 
acter; the best of these is 
character. Without it, the others 
may be but spirits of evil; 
with it, angels of light and lead- 
ing.—Wm. F. Vilas, Secretary 
of the Interior, 1888-89. 
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Educational Work at St. Elizabeths Hospita! 


As a Branch of the Interior Department, Its National Character 
Enables St. Elizabeths Hospital to Do More Comprehensive Educa- 
tional Work Than That Undertaken by Similar Institutions 


By SHEPHERD IVORY FRANZ, M. D 
Assistant Superintendent St. Elizabeths Hospital 


ATIONAL WORK that 
pertains to institutions 
for the insane is most frequently 


HE EDU‘ 


ISUALLY 
that associated with the demonstration of 
various typ f psychoses to groups of 
students in neighboring medical colleges, or 

to those in courses in 
uni- 
This kind 
of instruction is 


Psy ch< yi zvV of 
versities. 


widespread through- 
out the United 
States, more par- 
ticularly in those 
Stateinstitutions 
which are located 
near educational 
centers. 

The work at St. 
Hgspi- 





Elizabeths 


8. I. Franz, M. D 


tal not only has 
the character of that undertaken as a 
public duty in many of the State 
institutions, but it is broader and 


more comprehensive. It is more varied 
and it is carried out for a much greater 
number and for a more diverse clientele. 
Included it have been 
structed are the members of classes from 
the Army Medical School, the Naval Med- 
the medical schools of George 


those who in- 


ical School, 


Washingt Georgetown, and Howard 
Universiti graduate students from 
George Washington and Catholic Uni- 
versities, nurses who have come to the 


hospital for training, and those who belong 

irsing schools, and special 
classes from the Walter Reed Hospital and 
from the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 

Psychiat Naturally the greatest 
stress is placed upon the topic which is 
the function of the institu- 
Each year 


Dr. W. A. 


to affiliated 


uppermost 
tion, viz, the mental diseases. 
a course has been given by 
White to the graduate classes from the 
Army and Naval Medical 


which also students from the Georgetown 


Schools, in 


and George Washington University Medi- 


cal Schools have been instructed. A sepa- 


rate course has been given for a number 


of years to the medical students from 
Howard University by Dr. B. Karpmann. 
These courses 


facts regarding the psychoses and with the 


have dealt with the main 


presentation of typical cases so that the 


students may be able to recognize and 


diagnose the conditions when they are 


found in their subsequent practice. 


Clinical With 
there is usually grouped work in clinical 


neurology. psychiatry 
neurology, and here the staff has offered 
courses to the students from the Naval 
Medical School (Dr. 8. & Franz), to those 
from George Washington University (Drs. 
M. O’ Malley, D. C. Main, and J. E. Lind), 
and to those from Georgetown University 
(Dr. W. A. White). 

A combination course in both psychia- 
try and neurology was given last year to 
a group of 50 student officers from the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, which 
lasted four months and took the whole 
time of the for that period. 
Every senior member of the staff took part 
in the instruction in this course, and there 
were in addition many lecturers from the 
eastern section of the country and as far 
west as Chicago. This course was doubt- 
less the most comprehensive that had ever 
been given in these two lines. It included 
not only the clinical aspects of the work, 
but reviews of the fundamental subjects 
upon which the clinical studies depend, 


students 
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degree of facility, his attention being 
directed largely to those bodily disturb- 
ances which can be dealt with surgically 
or by drugs 

Other subjects.— Although it 
might seem that an institution for the 
psychotic would be the last place in which 
topics in general medicine and surgery 
could profitably be taught to students of 
medicine, this view was not taken by the 
dean of the George Washington Medical 
School, for each week classes were sent for 
instruction in these lines (Doctors Eldridge 
and Hawes). At the same time, the 
association of the work in pathology 
which was first brought about 40 years ago 
through the then pathologist, Dr. I. W. 
Blackburn, has continued, and 
students have sent to observe 
autopsy technique and to learn regarding 
neuropathology (Dr. N. D. C. Lewis). 

Allied Graduate courses for 
students at the George Washington Uni- 
versity have been conducted by Dr. 8. I. 
Franz in psychology, and by Dr. N. D. C, 
Lewis in pathology. The former also has 
conducted classes for graduate students 
at Johns Hopkins University, and has 
acted as a student consultant for special 
students who have been registered for 
higher degrees at American University. 

Courses for and attendants.— 
Special courses for nurses and attendants 
have been begun each year and those who 
have come to the institution untrained in 
their chosen work have been given the 


medical 


been 
been 


topics. 


murses 











Blackburn Laboratory, containing facilities for instruction 


and at the same time a number of lectures 
were included which gave a broad outlook 
upon the general problems with which 
these Veterans’ Bureau officers would 
doubtless come in contact. 

The foregoing course shows an exten- 
sion of courses which have been offered 
during the past dozen years to our internes 
to prepare them better to carry out their 
the institution. 
are supplementary to whatever courses 
have been attended by the internes in 
their medical school work. Our experi- 
ence has been that the recent graduate in 
medicine, because of the little time de- 
voted to neurology and psychiatry in their 
medical school curriculum, has not been 


work in These courses 


able to approach these problems with any 


opportunity to acquire the special knowl- 
edge required of them. This work has 
been under the direction of Miss Alice 
Vaughan, chief of the nurses’ training 
school. 

Other formal training courses.—During 
the present year courses for social service 
workers and policewomen were inaugu- 
rated at George Washington University 
under the direction of Dr. W. Richmond 
and Miss Dinwiddie, which have been 
attended by many who were interested in 
these aspects of the work. 

Miscellaneous. Mention should be 
made in this connection of the broader 
aspects of the educational policy of the 
hospital in a number of ways. The estab- 
lishment and the continuation of a mental 
hygiene brought before the 


clinic has 
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general public the view that the institu- 
tion for the insane is not a thing apart 
from the community, but is an integral 
part of the whole. It has 
that such an institution 
other than that of caring for those who 
are entrusted to its care by process of 
law, that part of its function at least is to 
see that the individuals who are ready for 


been shown 


has functions 


discharge have a good chance to return 
as working members of the community, 
and that one of its functions should be to 
prevent the formation of psychoses, if 
this can This work has been 
under the direction of Dr. L. B. T. John- 
son. 

A special form of educational work is 
that of keeping the medical profession ir 
touch with the advances that are made 
been 


be done. 


in psychiatry. This has accom- 
plished by the numerous papers which 
have been presented to various medical 
society groups, both local and National. 
The Washington Society for Nervous and 
Mental Diseases, the District of Columbia 
Medical Society, the American Psychiatric 
Association, the American Psycho-patho- 
logical many other 


Association, and 
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Airplane view of the main body of St. Elizabeths Hospit: 


societies have been addressed by members 
of the staff on the work which they have 
accomplished. 

Besides these lectures, 
technical, numerous lectures of a popular 
and semipopular nature are given each 
year to groups whose run in 
directfons which are represented among 
the staff Thus, the Womens 
Welfare Association, the League of 
American Pen Women, the Washington 
Psychological Society, and have 
availed the 
members of the staff in the presen- 


which must be 


interests 


members. 


others 
themselves of services of 


man 


WOULD leave no legitimate 

effort unused and no consti- 
tutional means unemployed 
which would give to every 
human being in this country 
that highest title to American 
citizenship—virtue, knowledge, 
and judgment.—L. @Q. C. 
Lamar, Secretary of the In- || 
terior, 1885-1888. i 
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tation of the problems and viewpoint in 

neuro-psychiatric work. 
Besides the group lectures 

strations, appeals are met almost daily 


and demon- 


for the elucidation of special problems of 
individuals, mostly connected with other 
Government Bureaus. Thus, there are 
brought to mind at this moment requests 
for special information and guidance from 
an employee of the Signal Corps of the 
United States Army, from the Bureau of 
Personnel of the Institute for Govern- 
ment Research in connection with certain 
problems of the training in radio for the 
United States Navy, and from a naval 
officer regarding research in connection 
with problems of flying. 

Mention of educational endeavors would 
not be complete without mention of the 
editorial work which is carried on in con- 
nection with the Psychoanalytic Review 
and the Nervous and Mental Disease 
Monographs (by Dr. W. A. White) and 
with the Psychological Bulletin and the 
Psychological monographs (by Dr. 8. I. 
Franz). In addition to these publica- 
tions, both of these members of the staff 
are associate editors on a number of other 
publications. 








Indians Making Progress in Learning the White 


Government Schools Seek to Avoid Repetition and Non-Essentials in Studies. 
Day Schools Carry Civilization to Indians; Boarding Schools Carry Indians to 
Night Schools Established at Request of Adult Indians are Highly Successful 


Only Educative but Necessary. 
Civilization. 


By CHARLES 


HERE are many differences of 
ion on what should and 
vyhnat not > for 


at should be done 
Indians, but on one phase of Indian 
administration there is general agree- 
ment, namely, Indian children must be 


Perhaps 
extremists 


educated. 
a few 
would have them 
left entirely alone to 
grow up and con- 
tinue to live as their 
parents have lived, 
and there are some 
who would confine 
any educational ef- 
fort to preparing the 
young people to do 
only those things 
now done by their 


The great 





Burke 


people. 
majorit 
ever, that Indian boys and girls must. be 


of thoughtful people agree, how- 


educated to live and to do as the youth 
of other the 
United States. 

During these 


ditions a1 


races who are citizens of 
years of unsettled con- 
1 general restlessness following 
the great World War it is realized as 
never before that the the 
Nation must be an English-speaking and 
Illiteracy must 


citizens of 
English-reading people. 
be eliminated not only among the youth 
but among the well. It is 
as important to eliminate illit- 
m the Indian population and to 


adults as 
certain! 


eracy f1 


provide for the education of all of the 
Indian children as it is to make an 
English-speaking people of the foreign 
element of the Nation. What has been 
and what is now done to that end among 
the Indian population of 340,000 is known 
and appreciated by comparatively few 


people 

The early settlers of the country rec- 
ognized the necessity of educating the 
natives and soon after the earliest colonies 
were organized limited missionary effort 
establish schools for the 
Religious education was origi- 


was begun to 
Indians. 
nally the principal aim, but gradually it 
came to be realized that if the Indians 
were to become desirable neighbors and 
citizens they must be educated and 
trained along the same lines as were the 
Feeble efforts 


children generally. were 


Man's Way 


Productive Industrial Work is Not 


H. BURKE, United States Commissioner of Indian Affairs 


made therefore. by missions to teach not 
only religion and purely academic sub- 
jects but to give also simple industrial 
instruction, 
Industrial training which has become such 


particularly in agriculture. 
a very important phase of education in 


this country, was introduced by the very 


early missionaries among the Indians. 
Gradually and largely through the in- 
fluence of missionary effort- it became 


recognized that the Indian people would 
be permanently a part of the population 
of the and therefore 
educated. 

As the Indians had unfortunately been 
segregated and had been geographically so 
settled as to make it unfair and in fact 
impossible for the States to undertake to 


country must be 





bility and a commendable development of 
schools for the 
Indian youth as a program of 
educational effort among adult Indians. 

The central idea of the course of study 
for Indian the elimination of 
needless studies and the employment of 
a natural system of instruction built out 
of actual activities in industry, esthetics, 


an efficient system of 


well as 


schools is 


civics, and community interests. The 
development of the all-round efficient 
citizen is the dominating feature. So we 


are now teaching the Indian boys and 
girls to design and make beautiful and 
useful things with their hands; to study 
and understand the practical application 
of the laws of nature, and to apply and 
appreciate art in the cooking and serving 
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Blackfeet Indians in tribal costume visiting their children in a Government school 


educate them, the responsibility was 
accepted by the Federal Government. 
For many years the responsibility rested 
very lightly upon the Government, but in 
1880 there was an awakening to a fuller 
realization of duty and opportunity, and 
from that time to this there has been a 
steady but sure acceptance of responsi- 


of a meal, in the making and fitting of a 
garment, and in the furnishing and deco- 
rating of homes; in designing and making 
useful tools and furniture, in building 
convenient, comfortable, and sanitary 
houses. 

The larger schools have literary socie- 
ties, religious organizations, brass bands, 
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orchestras, choirs, athletic clubs, physical 
culture classes, art classes, and various 
other student organizations and enter- 
prises for cultural training. 


Traditional Curriculum Full of Useless Repetition 


Educators everywhere are more and 
more recognizing the fact that the con- 
ventional curriculum of the 


accumulation of 


ordinary 
school is an years of 
custom, and that there is all too much of 
nonessentials and unprofitable repetition 
in the elementary courses. As the Gov- 
ernment Indian constitute an 
independent educational system they are 
at liberty to deviate from the conven- 
tional and fit their courses of study to 
conform to the needs of their pupils. 

With studies properly adjusted to the 
pupils’ needs and with nonessentials and 
useless repetition eliminated, it is possible 
to provide daily three to four hours of 
productive industrial work on the farm, 
in the shops, or in the various domestic 
departments of the without 
serious detriment to work. 
Along with this productive work is given 
definite, systematic instruction, so that 
the pupil learns the theory while acquiring 
skill in doing. 

The course of study for Indian schools 
requires that all teachers, both academic 
and industrial, prepare daily lesson out- 
lines and follow them as closely as possible. 
In addition to the primary and prevoca- 
tional 


schools 


schools 


academic 


courses, vocational courses ar 


Main Building, Sherman Institute, Riverside, Celif. 


provided in agriculture, mechanic arts, 
and home economics. 

In agriculture the aim is to produce 
not a specialist but a practical, capable 
farmer. In the pur- 
pose is to help a boy find himself; if 


mechanic arts the 
inclined to craftsmanship, to select the 
trade for which he seems best fitted, and 
to give to him such knowledge and train- 
ing as will enable him after leaving school 
to become through experience and further 
study a skilled workman capable of being 
a foreman or manager. 

Special effort is made in the home eco- 
nomics course to train girls to become 
model and mothers in the 
community in which they will live. This 
work is practical rather than idealistic, 
the 


farmer or workman of moderate means in 


housewives 


and is conducted with home of the 
mind, and with a view to fitting Indian 
for making their future 
pleasant. 


girls homes 


Schools are Centers of Community Interests 

The academic instruction is correlated 
closely with this industrial and domestic 
training, and it all begins in an elemen- 
tary way in most of the 150 day schools 
for Indian children, where usually 
school is conducted by a man and his 
teacher 

A garden plot and facilities 
for teaching boys the use of a few tools 


ach 


wife, as and housekeeper, re- 


spectively. 
and girls the simpler elements of house- 
This 


hold work are 


generally provided. 
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form of school carries civilization to the 
great mass of Indians; types of 
schools carry a few Indians to civiliza- 


other 


tion. The influence of these schools, 
planted almost at the door of Indian 


homes, is not limited to the children alone, 
but reaches the parents and entire com- 
munity, and every day leaves its perma- 
nent mark. It 
and 
teachers, the center of community inter- 
All kinds of helpful activities in 
stock-rais- 


becomes, when properly 


equipped managed by competent 
ests. 
farming, dairying, gardening, 
ing, 
household 


cooking, canning, sewing, nursing, 


management, and sanitation 


may be and are introduced into these 


communities. 
Training Essential to Domestic Life 


The 43 reservation boarding schools 
enroll children from the first to the sixth 
grade, Their 


in all academic features that of the public 


inclusive. work parallels 
schools, but introduces in the last three 
years much prevocational training prac- 
tically essential to the domestic and in- 
dustrial life of the rural home. In their 
home training, girls have regular instruc- 
tion and practice in cooking, sewing, 
laundering, nursing, and poultry raising. 
Boys are given agricultural courses and 
practice in farming, which includes stock 
raising, plant production, care of imple- 
ments, roads, and grounds, and dairying, 
together with such knowledge of carpen- 
painting, blacksmithing, 
as is ordinarily needed 


try, 
engineering, etc., 


masonry, 
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ol 1 farm \ pupils are taught 
gardening 

This instruction and practice in the art 


of doing the essential things required in 


the daily life of those who must later 
support themselves is further enlarged in 
the 26 nonreservation boarding schools, 
some of which continue vocational work 
through the eighth grade, but seven of 
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Indian women who can do any kind of 
house work, care for children according 
to the hygienic methods and give to their 
homes a touch of art that makes them 
attractive. 

This product of the schools, asserting 
itself in the new generation, is not return- 
ing to the “blanket life,” 


Such 


as sometimes 


carelessly asserted. criticism will 


a= 














A typical group of girl pupils of Sherman Institute 


the larg give four-year vocational 


the sixth grade, and one 


courses above 

gives six years. In this school two vears 
of normal training and two years of busi- 
ness tral g are offered. The work of 


all boarding schools is thoroughly system- 


itized, and the pupils are under such con- 
trol as t lire the most useful educa- 
tion pos e within the time allotted, 
while those who complete the higher 
vocat raining are equal, and in 
some respects superior, in qualification to 
the graduates from public high schools. 
In Government Indian schools a large 


not only 


training, but it is neces- 


amount of productive work 
affords practical 
» the proper support of the schools, 


as they could not possibly be maintained 


sary t& 


ative appropriations hitherto 
at many of the board- 


on the legis 


1 In fact 


provi le 
ing schools much of the upkeep labor is 
performs students, and in addition 
the farming, gardening, dairying, and 
other act ties yield considerable sub- 
sistence and occasionally a marketable 
surplus. 

As a result of this practical training 
there are many hundreds of young men 


among the Indians who can, if necessary, 


shoe a horse and repair its harness, set a 


wagon tire, lay a concrete walk, and even 


build a house, and there are as many young 


apply to only a negligible percentage. 
As a rule, the returned student is the 
leader and substantial civilizer of the red 
race, and the greatest reconstructive force 
that can be employed to that end. 

The literary work of advanced students 
in the boarding schools compares favor- 


241 
ably with that of the best public high 
schools and would often do credit to 
colleges. These young men and women 


take great interest in American history 
and general literature, and keep posted 
on current through periodicals 
with which the school reading rooms are 
generally well supplied. They prepare 
theses on historical, social, and other live 
subjects, and their discussion of questions 
in debate shows a wide range of scientific 
information and a good grasp of political 
issues. In these literary societies they, 
of course, gain a knowledge of parlia- 
mentary usage and orderly procedure, 
with much in the way of initiative and 


events 


self-reliance. 
Privileges Extended to Religious Denominations 


In all school work prominence is given 
to moral training and definite time is set 
apart for instruction in manners and right 
conduct. General regulations for religi- 
ous worship, applicable to every Govern- 
ment school, provide for the attendance of 
pupils at Sunday school and church, and 
superintendents are expected to see that 
impartial privileges are extended to all 
Christian denominations. In the prepa- 
ration of the Indians for citizenship noth- 
ing is placed above character building. 

The health of the pupil is the first pur- 
pose of the boarding school, and the daily 
routine as to diet, bathing, 
calisthenics, sleeping facilities, periodical 
weighing and examination of pupils, 
supervised nursing supplied by the Indian 


balanced 


girls, and other features, furnishes an 
organized system for the formation of 
health habits, and the boys and girls to a 
large extent retain these habits in after 
years. Two of the most obstinate diseases 
known, tuberculosis and trachoma, which 
have spread unspeakable 


in the past 














A track team from Haskell Institut 
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A class in harness making at Phoenix, Ariz. 


havoc among the Indians, are now practi- 


caily eliminated from Indian boarding 
schools. 

The day and boarding school system 
has demonstrated very effectively its value 
and adaptation to the needs of Indian 
boys and girls. Its results are now 
mistakable. It has enabled the Indian to 
make greater progress than other 
pagan race in a like period of which there 
Wherever found, 
on the the 
occupations of business and the profes- 


un- 
any 


is any written record. 
reservation, or in many 
sions, Indian school graduates reveal a 


world about 


new understanding of the 
them, of the dignity of labor, the rewards 
of honest industry, the 
blessings of cultured home 
relations, the satisfactions of provident 
living, and the aspiration to have their 
children educated and successful. 

Nearly as many Indian children are 
now in publie schools as in Government, 

This is 
whenever 
Tuition is 


pleasures and 


and family 


mission, and private schools. 
desirable, and is 


conditions reasonably permit. 


encouraged 


Denver Boys Spend Week in Train- 
ing Camp 


Military cadets who do satisfactory 
work in their the Denver 
schools are excused from school the last 
week in order that they may attend the 
cadet camp, according to “School Re- 
view,” the official publication of the 
Denver schools. During the week in 
camp the cadet is required to lead the 
real life of a soldier, and here he is in- 
structed in those subjects which it is not 
possible to touch at such as 
guard duty, scouting and patrolling, rifle 
practice, and minor tactics. 

The military training in the Denver 
high schools is under the supervision of 
the United States Government. Three 
hundred and seventy students received 


studies in 


school, 


military instruction in 1923. 


paid for children of Indians who pay no 
taxes, and special effort is made to co- 
operate with State public school officials 
attendance. The 
results are especially successful in the 
mixed-bloods who do not invite 


to secure increased 
case of 
race prejudice, and a great economic ad- 
vantage is in the release of publie funds 
for the facilities in 
districts where the Indians are largely 
full-bloods and few public schools are 


extension of school 


established. 

Another phase of Indian 
received attention for the first time during 
the night 


school is 


education 


the year just passed. It is 
school for adult Indians. 
northern North Dakota, 
and Vamori village on the 
Papago Reservation in southern Arizona. 
The latter school was established at the 
request of Mathias Hendricks, the chief 
of the village, attends the 
himself and encourages his people to do 
so. The Indians are greatly interested in 
the school, and it is all the more successful 


One 
conducted in 
another in 


who school 


because they initiated the plan. 


Committee on College Standards is 
Appreciative 


At the meeting of the Committee on 
College Standards of the American 
Council on Education, held April 30 and 
May 1, in the conference room of the De- 
partment of the Interior, through the 
courtesy of the Bureau of Education, the 


following resolution was unanimously 
passed : 
“Resolved, That the Committee on 


College Standards of the American Coun- 
cil on Education expresses its thanks and 
appreciation to the Commissioner of 
Education for the gracious hospitality 
and courtesy extended to the com- 
mittee, and for the convenient and de- 
lightful arrangements made for its meet- 
ing and for luncheon.”—C. R. Mann, 
Director American Council on Education. 
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Special Attention to Training 
Teachers In Service 
Money so Spent is Best Investment Imagi- 


nable. Provision for Travel, for Summer 
Study,and for Extension Courses 


3y JOSEPH P. O'HERN 
Assistant Superintendent, Rochester, N. Y 
OCHESTER, N. Y. 
mately $30,000 a year for training 


spends approxi- 


teachers in service, and considers it an 
excellent investment. It keeps alive the 
spirit of inquiry and study, and avoids to 
a large extent the danger of falling intoa 
rut, the bane of every profession. 

The sabbatical year has been in opera- 
tion 15 years, the summer school plan 10 
years, and the university extension plan 
5 years. The average number of teachers 
taking advantage of the sabbatical year 
is approximately 12; the number taking 
advantage of the summer school plan be- 
tween 300 and 400; and the number tak- 
ing university courses every year in the 
neighborhood of 500. 

We have teachers’ institutes every year 
and different divisions of the teaching 
body have study clubs. The Rochester 
Teachers’ Association provides a course 
of lectures, the board of education con- 
tributing $200 a The first 
three days of the year are devoted to 


year to it. 


teachers’ institutes. 

Any supervisor, principal, or teacher 
who has served 7 years may be granted 
leave of absence for study or travel for 
not less than one semester nor more than 
more than 

One-half 
the regular salary is paid during such 


one year. It is not granted 


once in 8 consecutive years. 
absence, provided the amount does not 
exceed $1,000 a year. 

For summer school work $50 is allowed 
if the attendance is outside the city of 
Rochester, and $25 if 


summer courses are pursued in an insti- 


not exceeding 


tution within the city. 


Fees for tuition and registration fees 
for extension courses offered by the 


University of Rochester are paid by the 
board of education for regularly appointed 
teachers under certain specified conditions. 
These payments are made through the 


Rochester Teachers’ Association. 


Eleven States have laws definitely 
prohibiting discrimination between men 
and women teachers in the matter of 
salary, and some other States have by 
administrative action recognized the prin- 
ciple of “equal pay for equal work.” 
Those which have passed prohibitory laws 
are California, Colorado, Maryland, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New York (for New York 
City), Oregon, Texas, Utah, Washington, 
and Wyoming. 
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Howard, the National University of the Negro 
Race 


, 17 2 
[ stablished by 


‘Class A’ School. 


By EMME 


Gen. O. O. Howard During Reconstruction Period. 
1/1 Work Now of Collegiate Grade. 
School of Lau 


Medical School Rated as a 
and of Religion 


J. SCOTT 


Secretary- Treasurer Howard University 


W | | \ i Mullion ¢ lored people 
e | ( States need college- 
ed eaders in the profes- 
ever profession among 


undermanned 
lers must be trained 


large ly in their own 





} ] 
SCHDOOIS, 


Howard 
University is strate- 
located 
undertakes the place 
of leadership in giv- 


gically and 


ing direction to these 
proper aspirations 
of the Negro people. 
F unded by Gen. 
O. O. Howard in the 


davs of reconstruc- 














' tion following the 

Civil War, How- 

ard f er half a century has ful- 

g hopes and prayers of her 

under She has supplied the colored 

race wit eaders in every profession and 

val te When the call came for 

ne war across the seas, almost 

2 000 her sons entered the ranks as 
officer enlisted men. 

Howar University each year, bj 
sending rth hundreds of graduates 
from its collegiate and professional schools, 
is justifying its right to leadership in the 
educational life of this great body of 
Ame tize 

{ll Secondary Work Discontinued 

Following the lead of the most advanced 
American colleges, Howard in 1919 
adopted a new plan of organization. By 

ite of its board of trustees, all secondary 


vere discontinued, thereby devot- 
g the facilities of the university wholly 


egiate and professional training. 
\ r eollege consisting of the first 
ars of the college course was 
stablished with Prof. Kelly Miller as 
eal Che courses in the junior college 
ire made preliminary to entrance to the 


hools of liberal arts, education, applied 
commerce and finance, religion, 
music, and law. 

The adoption of the quarter system 
the university was another step in its 


cience, 


medicine, 


progressive policy. This system has 
roved advantageous over the semester 
i It intensifies the work and raises 


the standard of scholarship. Perhaps its 
most appealing advantages has been that 
students 


any quarter and receive full credit toward 


may enter at the beginning of 
their degree 

Howard has seen fit to provide in its 
program opportunity for those who for 
economic and other reasons are not priv- 
the 


These 


ileged to attend its day sessions by 


establishment of evening classes. 
of full 
dit toward 


classes are college grade and yield 
academic degrees. 
the 


two indispensable 


the usual cre 

kecognizing the importance of 
teacher as one of the 
components of any school, the administra- 
tion of Howard University has in the past 
three years set about getting into sympa- 
thetic 
gTo 


the 


touch with every outstanding ne- 


scholar who might be available for 


work of the university, and the fac- 
ulty has been strengthened by the addi- 
tion of several capable men and women 
Parallel with this effort to add to the fac- 


245 

Council was given to Dr. E. E. Just, a 
professor of Howard | niversity 

The professi il schools at Howard offer 

special advantages to ambitious students 

The Howard School of Medicine is rated 

as a ‘‘class A institution by the Ameri 


can Medical Associati 
Hospital, erected | \ the Federal (; 
a cost of $600,000, is clonely al 


Freedmet 
vert 
ment at 
lied with the school of medicine 

In 1920 the General Board 
of New York City, after a thorough in 
spection of the facilities of the School of 
Medicine of Howard University, 
conditional gift of $250,000 provided a 
like sum be raised by the university withir 
a given time, the purpose being to main- 
tain the school of medicine as a class A 
institution 


Education 


made a 


Howard University, with the help of its 


alumni, officers, faculty, student body 
and friends, met the challenge of the 
General Education Board The cooper 
ation and support which the university 


has had from its alumni and friends in its 
efforts to secure this conditional gift is evi 
dence of the 
occupies in the hearts of the colored peo- 
ple of the United States 
nificant things brought out by this cam- 


large place which Howard 
One of the sig 
paign is the new spirit of philanthropy 


the 
sixty-eight individuals and organizations 


Among, colored people as shown by 


making a gift of $1,000 each and one 
making a gift of $10,000. 
During the school year 1922-23, 2,100 


students were enrolled in Howard Univer- 














— 


Main building, Howard University 


ulty new strength and vigor from with- 
out has been the generous policy in force 
toward the staff who 
ambitious to pursue further studies. A 


teachers on are 


number of such teachers have spent a 
year on leave engaged in study in the 


great universities of the North and 
West. One of the first research fellow- 


ships granted by the National Research 


class that 


The graduating 
numbered 311 


sity. vear 

The school of law, because of its down- 
town location, is in easy reach of the city 
courts, the Federal courts, and the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. Its 
evening classes make it convenient for 
those engaged in other work to pursue 
courses in law. 








= Save 
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Thirkield Science Hall, Howard University 


The school of religion is undenomina- 
tional and foremost in the 
Christian ministers for the colored people 
not only in this country but also in Central 
and South America. 


training of 


Physical and Military Training 


Special provision has been made for 
the physical and moral training of the 
students. A department of physical edu- 
cation for both men and woraen has been 


established under competen: instructors. 


‘National Congress of Parents 


and [eachers” 


New Name Adopted by National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. Report of Conference in St. Paul. 


By FANNIE A. ABBOTT 
Publicity Committee, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 


«“PPARAINING for parenthood”’ was the 

central theme of the twenty-eighth 
annual convention of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers Parent-Teacher 
Associations, held in St. Paul, Minn., early 
in May. This was the last meeting to be 
held under the old name, for the “‘ National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers” is the 
title which was adopted for the organ- 
ization. 

A striking feature of the 
which indicatés the growing cooperation 
of the Nation’s educational forces was th« 
joint meetings of May 8 in which the 
second annual conference for Home Edu- 
cation called by the 
Education participated with the Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. These meetings were reported in 


and 


convention 


Commissioner of 


the May number of Scuoou Lire (p. 223 
and that account need not be repeated. 


The War Department maintains at the 
a unit of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. Its object is to qualify 
students for commissions in the Officers’ 


university 


Reserve Corps by a systematic and stand- 
ardized method of training. At the com- 
mencement exercises held in June, 1922, 
17 students were awarded commissions in 
the United States Army as second lieu- 
and at the commencement exer- 
1923, 35 students received 


tenants, 
cises in June, 


commissions. 


Dr. Richard Burton, of the University 
of Minnesota, closed the cooperative con- 
ference with an address on ‘Good litera- 
ture in the home,”’ in which he made a 
plea for more family reading, as in the 
days of the past. Doctor Burton allows 
no excuses for reading poor books when so 
many good ones are available and so 
many experts are at work preparing lists 
for all ages and minds. 

A motion picture, “‘ Playing for Health,”’ 
by Dr. C. Ward Crampton, of New York 
City, national chairman of physical edu- 
cation, was followed by an address on 
‘Recreation for young and old” and a 
demonstration of games. 

An address on “Training for parent- 
hood’’ was made by Alma Binzel, of the 
Federation for Child Study, and in an 
illustrated Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, 


director of child welfare research station, 


lecture 
Iowa University, stressed the responsi- 
bility of parents in making or marring the 
character of the child and building for 
healthy, life or sending him out 
into the world a victim of every tempta- 


happy 


tion, mental and physical, that besets his 
That 
energy are expended every year for the 


path. more time, money, and 


study of child problems was shown by 
both speakers. Doctor Baldwin stated 
that as many as 105 children of from 


2 to 6 years are brought to the research 
station daily for observation. 

Reports of State presidents, following 
a ‘presidents’ pageant,’’ showed tre- 
mendous growth in numbers and activ- 
ities in all parts of the Nation. Minne- 
sota won the membership banner by an 
increase in membership of more than 200 
per cent. the 
of better films, program service, spiritual 
training, and humane education reported 
Scores of 


cities and towns are cooperating with the 


Chairmen of committees 


great advance in their work. 
congress by permitting approved films 
only. To educate the public to know 
what good films are and how to obtain 
them is one of the aims of the parent- 
teacher association. 

The department of home service was 
represented by papers on “Children’s 
home reading,’’ by Sarah Askew; “Home 
economics,” by Abbie L. Marlatt; ‘‘ Home 
education,” by Ellen Lombard; ‘“ Pre- 
school circles,’ by Mrs. Clifford Walker; 
“Recreation and standards,’ by 
Mrs. B. L. Langworthy; and ‘“ Thrift,’ 
by Mrs. Ella C. Porter. 

The executive secretary, Mrs. Arthur 
Watkins, reported that universities and 
normal States offer 
parent-teacher courses in their summer 


social 


schools in many 
schools. 

The educational exhibit, to which 20 
National organizations representing vari- 
ous aspects of child welfare contributed, 
was an outstanding feature of the con- 
vention and was in line with the program 
topic. The twenty-ninth annual 
vention will be held in Austin, Tex., in 
May, 1925. The National 
Parents and Teachers will have a part in 


cone- 
Congress of 


the next convention of the International 
Congress of Women. 

The present membership of the Con- 
more than 651,000. 
organized and 


gress is Forty-six 
States 
programs in line with the national aims 


Study circles, pre-school 


are carrying on 
and purposes. 
circles, expert lecturers, and courses in 
child psychology are included in the pro- 
grams. Health teaching in 
home, health habits and principles will 
throughout the 

with every 
concerned with the welfare of the child” 


school and 


be stressed land and 


‘* Cooperation organization 


will be a slogan. 


Prompt Action on Uniontown 
Survey Report 


After a survey of the school-building 
situation in Uniontown, Pa., in February, 
1924, the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion suggested a definite program of im- 
provement. In April the people voted 
8 to Lin favor of a bond issue of $600,000 
to erect and equip two junior high school 
buildings as recommended in the survey 
report. 
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Program for American E:ducation Week, 


1924 


November 17 to November 


CONSTITUTION DAY 


‘The Con- 
The Bulwark of Democ- 


November 17 


Monday, 


stitution 


racy and Happiness’”’ 
1. Lif é justice, security, and 
oO 
2. He ( titution guarantees these 
Re tionists, communists, and ex- 
ne pacifists are a menace to these 
guarantees. 
O ( stitution, one Union, one 
Flag e History 
Sloga 
+a t ot bullets 
Master the English language. 
\ ( chools to-day. 


PATRIOTISM DAY 


Tuesday, November 18—‘‘ The United 
States Flag is the Living Symbol 
of the Ideals and Institutions of 
our Republic” 


1. The red flag means death, destruction, 
poverty, starvation, disease, an- 
archy and dictatorship. 

2. Help the immigrants and aliens to 
become American citizens. 

3. Take an active interest in govern- 


mental affairs. 


+. Stamp out revolutionary radicalism. 

5. To vote is the primary duty of the 
patriot 

Slogans 
(merica first. 
The red flag—danger. 


Visit the schools to-day. 


SCHOOL AND TEACHER DAY 


Wednesday, November 19— “The 
Teacher—The Guiding Influence 
of Future America.”’ 


1. The 
2. The 


3. The school 


necessity of schools. 
teacher as a nation builder. 
influence on the coming 
generation. 


t. The school as a productive institution. 


5. School needs in the community. 
6. Music influence upon a nation. 
Slogans 
Better trained and _ better paid 
teachers, more adequate buildings. 
sel ls are the nation’s greatest 


\ it the schools to-day. 


23, inclusive 


ILLITERACY DAY 
Thursday, November 20-——“‘ Informed 


Intelligence is the Foundation of 
Representative Government”’ 


is a menace to our Nation. 
duty the 


1. Illiteracy 
2. An 


educated. 


American's toward un- 


3. Provide school opportunity 


for every 
illiterate. 

4. Illiteracy 

5. An illiterate who obtains only second- 

tool of the 


creates misunderstanding. 
hand information is a 
radical 
Slogans: 
No illiteracy by 
Education is a godly nation’s greatest 


1930. 


need. 

The dictionary is the beacon light to 
understanding. 

Visit the schools to-day. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION DAY 


Friday, November 21—‘‘ Playgrounds 
and Athletic Fields Mean a Strong 
Healthy Nation’”’ 

1. A playground for every chiid. 

2. Physical education and health habits 

for all. 

3. Adequate parks for city, State, and 

Nation. 

4. Safety education saves life. 

5. Encourage sane athletics for all. 

6. Physical character 

builder. 


education is a 


Slogans: 
A sick body makes a sick mind. 
Athletes all. 
Visit the schools to-day. 


COMMUNITY DAY 


Saturday, November 22—‘‘ Service to 
Community, State, and Nation Is 
the Duty of Every Citizen”’ 

1. Equality of opportunity in education 

for every American boy and girl. 





| MONG the inherent, equal 

rights of all men is the | 
right of knowledge, enjoyable | 

| by everyone according to his | 
powers. ... To the security 
and excellence of the Republic, 
education of men is an absolute 
condition an over-ruling 
obligation of the State to its 

| citizens—Wm. F. Vilas, Sec- || 

| retary of the Interior, 1888— | 

| 89. 
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2. Better rural schools 
3 Adequate public library service fo 
every community 
t. A community's concern for educatior 
measures its interest t Ww 
future 


5. Good roads build a community 


Slogans 


Get acquainted with your neighbor 

{ square deal for the country boy 
and girl. 

Children to-day—Citizens to-morrow 


FOR GOD AND COUNTRY DAY 


Sunday, November 23-—‘ Religion, 
Morality, and Education Are Neces- 
sary for Good Government”’ 


1. Education in the home. 
2. Education in the school. 
3. Education in the church 
Slogan: A godly nation can rot fail. 

Ministers of all 
urged to preach a sermon on education, 


denominations are 


either morning or evening. All com- 


munities are urged to hold mass meetings. 
Requests for speakers should be made to 


the American Legion posts throughout 
the country for meetings during this 
week. 


More California Schools Taking up 
Biology 

Biology, according to a study of science 
in California reported in the University 
High School Journal, has made rapid 
development in that State within the past 
few years. In 1907-8 biology appeared 
in only two high schools. In 1922-23 it 
was given in 59.5 per cent of the schools 
and is still on the increase. General 
science, more evenly distributed than any 
other science except physics and chem- 
istry, appears in 96.4 per cent of schools 
with an enrollment of 1,000 or over. 


New Zealand University Rejects 
Accrediting System 


for 
secondary 


A plan admitting graduates of 
accredited schools without 
examination was recently rejected at the 
“‘session’’ of New Zealand University. 
The reform was vigorously 
opposed by the professors, and one of the 
reasons given that Harvard and 
other great American universities refuse to 
accept the plan. 


prope sed 


was 


Wyoming farm people of all ages 
attended evening agricultural classes last 
winter. Short intensive were 
given in dairying and poultry raising in 
which vocational agricultural depart- 
ments of the local high schools cooperated. 
People in all sections where schools were 
held are interested in similar work for 
next year. 


courses 








Some Educational Features of the 
Bureau of Mines 


Organized Primarily for Scientific Research, Circumstances 


Have Imposed Duties Distinctly Educational. 
operation with Universities. 
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Direct Co- 
Mine Safety Cars 


By H. FOSTER BAIN 


HE BUREAU OF MINES, that 
branch of Uncle Sam’s big gov- 
ernmental organization which de- 

votes its energies to the betterment of 
conditions in the Nation's far-reaching 
mineral industries, is in reality an active 
educational institu- 
tion, instructing 
annually 15,000 to 
20,000 persons in 
first aid to the in- 
jured and mine res- 
cue work, and con- 
ferring certificates of 
proficiency on per- 
sons who successfully 
pass prescribed ex- 
aminations. 

Although the .Bu- 
reau of Mines was 
organized primarily 
for conducting scientific research for 
increasing safety and efficiency in the 
mining, treatment, and utilization of 
the numerous mineral materials, force 
of circumstances has imposed upon the 
bureau many distinctively educational 
duties. The mere knowledge that there 
is a Federal Bureau of Mines in a Nation 
whose mineral production amounts to 
from four to seven billions of dollars in a 
year, and leads the world in the produc- 
tion of the great basic minerals, such as 
coal, iron, petroleum, natural gas, copper, 
lead, and zinc, is sufficient to induce a veri- 
table flood of requests for information— 
what these minerals are like, how they are 
mined, what they are good for, and how 
best to make use of them. This has 
developed until the information service 
of the Bureau of Mines receives every 
year more than 100,000 letters asking for 
information and publications. 

The results of the scientific findings of 
the Bureau of Mines are made available 
to the public in its publications, which 
number some 1,500 or more reports, and 
the distribution of them often approximates 
a million copies yearly. Necessarily most 
of the bureau’s publications are written 
in scientific phraseology and are technical 
in nature. The bureau’s scope of activi- 
ties is, however, much wider. Its field of 
investigations includes not only the safe 
and efficient mining of minerals, but also 





H. Foster Bain 


Director Bureau of Mines 


their utilization; and this gives to many 
of the publications a considerable degree 
of popular educational interest. Thus, 
in connection with its studies in the tech- 
nology of mineral fuels, the bureau has 
issued a number of popular reports relat- 
ing to the economical and efficient use of 
coal in househeating furnaces; the use of 
natural gas in kitchen ranges; efficiency 
in the operation of automobile engines; 
and the abatement of the smoke nuisance 
in cities. The bureau has published bul- 
letins relating to safety in handling gaso- 
line; the hazard of operating automobile 
engines in closed garages; the danger of 
using improperly made and improperly 
connected natural gas heaters; sanitation, 
housing, and disease prevention in mining 
communities and oil camps; and the safe 
and proper use of explosives. 


erals contain much of popular interest 
Some of these publications have circulated 
beyond the 100,000 mark, and a number 
have been made the subject of special in- 
struction in graded and high schools. 

Out in the mountain valleys, and 
under the prairies where the million 
miners of the United States toil in the 
depths day by day that the Nation may 
have the minerals essential to make its 


¢ 


wheels go round, literally thousands of 
miners spend hours nightly in the study 
of the bureau’s simply written miners’ 
circulars, which contain information de- 
signed to render more safe the working 
conditions under which those men earn 
their daily bread. 

The publications of the bureau are 
listed in catalogues which are obtainable 
on request. Descriptive lists of new 
publications are mailed from time to 
time without charge to anyone who 
requests them. Something like 100,000 
names are at present upon this mailing 
list, many thousands of whom are con- 
nected with educational institutions. 

Another educational medium employed 
by the Bureau of Mines is the industrial 
motion-picture film. These films, which 
are prepared in cooperation with promi- 
nent industrial concerns, illustrate vividly 
and graphically the production, prepara- 
tion, and utilization of the several min- 
erals and their commercial by-products. 











First-aid team at Winterquarters, Utah 


The bureau’s ‘‘Manual of First Aid 
Instruction for Miners” and its ‘“‘Chart 
on Resuscitation from Gas Asphyxiation, 
Drowning, and Electric Shock” have 
attained very large circulation. Many of 
the bureau’s publications relating directly 
to the technology of the different min- 


The films are available for presentation 
before school and other audiences free 
of charge, except that it is asked that 
transportation both ways be paid by the 
exhibitor. 

Distribution of the films is made from 
the Bureau of Mines experiment station 


VT 
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at Pittsburs Pa., and from various 
State distr ition centers, most of which 


education of 
The 
than 300 sets of films in 
valued at 


are the | eaus of visual 


colleges niversities. bureau 


now has n re 


circulatior which are more 


than half a million dollars. Typical 


ti 
1924 


Mines 


mining 


other institutions the Bureau of 


cooperates in giving special 
courses 

Graduate fellowships in mining, metal- 
lurgical, and chemical research have beet 
offered for 


institutions of 


some years past by various 


learning in cooperation 








Experiment station of the Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh 


subjects covered are: The World’s Strug- 
gle for Oil, the Story of Steel, the Story 
of Natural the Story of Sulphur, 
the Story of Coal, the Story of Asbestos. 
During the past fiscal year these motion 
pictures wert 48 States and 
Alaska to 2,567 audiences, with a total 
of more tha Lists of 
films available for distri- 


Gas, 


shown in 


693,000 persons. 
motion-picture 
bution may be obtained from the Bureau 
of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa At its Pitts- 
burgh station the bureau also has avail- 
considerable 
illustrating 


able for distribution a 


number of lantern slides 
the mineral! industries. 
Of the b 


stations i! 


ireau’s 14 mining experiment 
different mining fields of 
11 are conducted in coopera- 


the 


the country, 


tion with the mining or metallurgical 
departments of universities. These are 
the Pacif experiment station at the 
University of California, Berkeley; the 
southern experiment station at the Uni- 
versity f Alabama, Tuscaloosa; the 


periment station at Ohio State 
the north central 
experiment station at the University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis; the nonmetallic 
Rutgers College, New 


ceramic ex 


University, Columbus; 


mineral station at 
Brunswick, N. J 
ion at the University of Nevada, 


the rare and precious 


metals stat 


Reno; the intermountain experiment sta- 
tion at the University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City; the northwest experiment station at 


the | Washington, Seattle; 
the Mississippi Valley experiment station 
at the Missouri School of Mines and Met- 
allurgy, Rolla; the southwest experiment 


niversity of 


station at the University of Arizona, 
Tucson; and the central district experi- 
ment station at the University of Illinois, 


Urbana. The Moscow (Idaho) field 
office cooperates with the University of 
Idaho At Pittsburgh, Pa., the Bureau of 
Mines is with the 


Carnegie Technology. At 


cooperating closely 
Institute of 


with the Bureau of Mines. 
of these fellowships is to undertake the 
solution of studied by the 
bureau that are of especial importance to 
the regions in which the institutions are 
located. They afford oppor- 
tunities for qualified young men to be- 
come experts in the fields of mining, met- 
allurgy, and chemical technology, and to 
prepare themselves for highly technical 
work in these fields. 


The purpose 


problems 


excellent 
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\ unique feature the bureau s gen- 


eral educationa program is the work of the 


10 mine safety cars, the crews of which are 


constantly engaged giving first-aid-to- 


the-injured and mine-rescue training to 


miners. Not only are the miners trained, 
but the first-aid instruction is given also to 
their wives and children, to the pupils of 
the schools, and to other interested per- 
By this 


system scores of persons skilled in first-aid 


sons residing in the community 
methods are always available in a mining 
time of 
and it is of record that 


community it mine disaster or 


other emergency, 


many lives have thus been saved. This 


been given by Bureau of 


training has 
Mines mining 
engineering at various universities. Many 
recognizing the 
value of the first-aid training, have had 


men to entire classes in 


nonmining industries, 
their employees take the bureau's course. 
The police and fire departments of many 
the employees of telephone 


cities and 


companies, railroads, ete., have availed 


themselves of the training. In the past 
fiscal year practically 15,000 persons were 
given the mine-rescue and first-aid train- 
ing, and a total of 115,000 persons have to 
date taken these courses. 

Another innovation in the “‘selling’’ of 
scientific information is the work of the 


bureau's laboratory car ‘‘ Holmes,’’ named 





Interior of mine rescue car 


For the college year 1924-25 the follow- 
ing institutions offer such fellowships: 
University of Alabama, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, University of Arizona, 
University of Missouri, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, University of Utah, University of 
Washington, University of Idaho. 


in honor of the first director of the bureau. 
This car has been sent to various brick- 
making and other clay-working plants, 
where practical demonstrations in fuel- 
efficiency are given to the 
employees of the plants by the bureau’s 


methods 


fuel engineers 
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Educational Features of the Freedmen’s Hospital 


Once an Asylum for “Contrabands,”’ Now a Prime Factor in 


Training Colored Physicians and a 


Center 


for Diffusing 


Knowledge of Hygiene Among a People in Sore Need of It 


3y WILLIAM A. WARFIELD, M. D 
Surgeon-in-Chief Freedmen’s Hospital 


URING the 


Civil War great numbers of the 


freed people, or “contrabands,”’ 
as they were called, came to Washington. 
Many who were aged and infirm became 
sick and without means, and it was neces- 
sary for the Govern- 
ment to adopt meas- 
ures for their care. 
At first 
quarters and camps 


temporary 


were established at 
different sections of 
the city. Finally 
the Freedmen’s 
Hospital and Asy- 
lum was established. 
While it 
limited to 
special class, it 
came essentially the poor man’s retreat. 
Later, Howard University Medical School 
began, in a very limited way, to make 
use of its wards for the benefit of medical 
students. 

It was not until 1894, however, that the 
hospital began to emerge from its poor- 
house features and to develop along edu- 
cational lines. It was during this year 
that the interne system was adopted and 
a training school for nurses was estab- 
lished. 

In 1908 the new hospital buildings were 
occupied and the service organized on a 
modern basis with up-to-date equipment, 
thus placing in reach of not only the 
young colored medical graduates and the 
student nurses the best possible oppor- 
tunities but also the physicians of this 
city, who constituted the visiting staff. 

The hospital comprises now an area of 
four city blocks in buildings and grounds, 
between Fourth and Sixth Streets and W 
and College Streets, with Howard Uni- 
versity in the background. The hospital 
has cared for 120,055 bed patients since 
1875, and during the fiscal year of 192: 
has treated 8,492 patients in the outdoor 
clinics. 

The visiting staff comprises 69 persons 
who have arrived or are about to arrive 
in the field of medicine. In 
stances they have been students in the 
Howard Medical School. Here they re- 
ceived, in their early training, the direct 
benefits of the clinical material afforded 
by the hospital. Many served an intern- 


was not 





any 


W. A. Warfield, M. D 


be- 


many in- 


closing years of the 


ship in the hospital. Subsequent to in- 
ternship those appointed to the visiting 
staff have selected their respective fields, 
and have found the hospital their greatest 
justructor. 

The internes are the immediate aids 
to the visiting staff. Some of these men 
graduated from the Howard Uni- 
versity Medical School, and others from 
distant are introduced for the 
first time to the actual practice of medi- 
cine. 
They 


certainly 


have 
schools 


They are raw recruits in medicine. 
degrees, but are 

not render the 
service to the communities that 


have received 

prepared to 
highest 
have offered their education. 
a part of our program to train them for 
surgeons, in- 
ternists, trained men in _ tuberculosis, 
pediatrics, and other branches of medicine 
are developed. When they have com- 
pleted their internship, some spend one 
year or more in their special fields at 
Freedmen’s. 

The program of medical education 
here is not limited to the undergraduate 
student, but is extended to the post 
graduate as well. Each year men who 
have toiled in various communities 
journey here for a six weeks’ course of 
study. The hospital has returned them 
to their communities, all the better for 
their work here. 

The department of nurse training, 
carrying out its part in the program, 
gives to young women theoretical in- 
struction as a stepping stone. Hygiene, 


It becomes 


efficiency. From them 








I BELIEVE that it is the primary 
duty of States to supply free public 
schools for the children in their bor- 
ders, and that much should be sacri- 
ficed and endured by these communi- 
ties for this purpose. . . . An educated 
community will demand, and will in 
| some way obtain, suitable educational 
facilities for all classes of children with- 
in its borders; but an ignorant com- 
|| munity neither knows nor believes in 
their education; it has not thought; 
it suffers daily and hourly by evils | 
—social, commercial, and moral—for | 
which it has no remedy and from 
which it has no refuge.—Henry M. 
Teller, Secretary of the Interior, 
1882-1885. 
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recognition of the needs of patients, and 
the administration of these are 
taught. The staff renders its 
service to the young women in the class- 
Then bedside 
struction, and they are taught the art of 
Upon they 
for the 
men’s Hospital Nurse Training 
tion. their 
carried on as practicing nurses. 


needs 
visiting 
actual in- 


room. comes 


nursing. graduation, 


eligible 


are 
membership in Freed- 
\ssocia- 
work is 
Their 


In this community 


services are often required in hospitals 
as superintendents head 
In rendering service to the great masses 


and nurses. 


of people, the educational program of 
Freedmen’s Hospital has its greatest task 
and response. In its earliest days Freed- 
men’s Hospital The 
care of the sick gradually grew out of the 
asylum feature. The clinics for visiting 
patients have now a scope unlimited and 
duty in keeping with it. 


was an asylum. 


These clinies 
are so divided that all diseases are covered. 
Poor economic and hygienic conditions 
are as much responsible for disease as 
“social susceptibility,’’ if not 
The hospital has advised these patients 
as to hygiene in order to protect them- 
and the members of their 
families. The emergency dressing sta- 
tion during the fiscal year handled 1,225 
accident cases, without regard for race or 
creed. These cases after treatment are 
advised for further care, many of them 
being admitted to the hospital. 

Vaccine and serum therapy is a feature 
in the program for the benefit of school 
children. Vaccinations, parathyroid in- 
oculations, Schick tests, and tuberculin 
tests are means of child 
health and of insuring a higher health 
efficiency. The laboratory and the X-ray 
departments are adjuncts in 
the confirmation of early diagnosis of 
tuberculosis, diabetes, etc.; local infections 
of the ear, nose and throat are recognized 
in the children as well as adults, and are 
referred to the various indoor services for 
correction. 

These problems are visible ones, but the 
hospital’s activity has gone to the realm 
of the invisible. Through the prenatal 
clinics, it has attempted to handle a 
difficult problem. From the time of con- 
ception to the time of the birth, the 
mother is guarded and personal hygiene, 
exercise, and laboratory results are eagerly 
watched. In this way the maximum 
care given results in better babies. To 
further this, the children’s clinic begins 
the problem after birth and carries it to 
the twelfth year. The parents are 
happier and healthier, the new born, 
despite home environments, is developed 
into a healthy normal being. Truly 
then, the educational activity of the 
hospital embraces every opportunity to 
justify its existence. 


more so. 


selves other 


conserving 


necessary 





Bureau of Information on the World’s Greatest 
Mineral Storehouse 


Geological Survey Studies Every Part of the Earth's Crust Within the Borders of the United States. 


Iis Maps and 


Reports are Indispensable to Map Makers, Engineers, Miners, and Scientists, and Are of Interest to Everybody. 
Statistics Prove Field Investigators are Good Walkers 


gy GUY ELLIOTT MITCHELL, Chief Executive Division, Geological Survey 


N itil iast day of May the 


Gi gical Survey published its 
thousand three hundred 

and forty-1 1 topographic map, a fact 
signifying that during the past forty-odd 
years this branch of the Department of 
the Interior has been 

making many field 

topographic surveys 

and engraving and 


printing the resulting 
topographic maps. 
This bureau has pub- 





lished and sold about 
fifteen million copies 
of its topographic 
maps. 

But thisis engineer- 





ing work, you may 
say. What has map 
other work of the Geologi- 
do with education? A lit- 
tle study of the work of this bureau will 
that every phase of its activity is 
i that its motto might well 


George Otis Smit 
Director 


making or an‘ 
cal Survey to 


show 


educational a 


be, like that of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, For the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge ar g men,” and “men,” of 
course, includes also the women and boys 


and girls of the United States. 


Naturally, 1 


geological 


e Geological Survey makes 


stigations, but these form 


only one part of its activities; it does 
topograp apping, investigates the 
surface and underground waters of the 
United States, does much chemical work 
in its Wa gt office, makes searches 
all over the United States and Alaska for 
deposits and precious metals and 
minera a compiles statistics obtained 
directly f1 every mineral producer in 
the United States to make a report which 
is an annual encyclopedia of the mineral 
industri l igh some of these activ- 
ities consist of engineering work, others 
are pure entific, and still others are 
statistica et they all yield distinct con- 
tributi iman knowledge and, in- 
deed, mal f them touch very closely 
the everyday routine of a great many 
people throughout the country. 

Let us take, for example, the topo- 
graphic mapping. Every year some 12,- 
000 square es of the surface of the 
United Stat topographically mapped 


and most of the 
maps are published on a scale of 1 mile to 
] inch, 


by the Geological Survey, 
each representing an area of about 
225 square miles. This is 
a map of the 
States on this scale would cover about an 


a large scale, 
as maps go whole United 
acre 
detailed that it shows almost everything 
that Every 
railroad, highway, town, 


and each map is so accurate and so 


can be seen on the ground. 


bridge, canal, 
individual 
shown in black on these maps in its exact 
relation to everything else on the map; 


and even every farmhouse is 


all streams and lakes are shown in blue, 
and the topography itself—that is, the 
ups and downs of the country, the moun- 
tain peaks, valleys, slopes, and swales 

are indicated by lines. 
So the map itself is really a good picture 


brown contour 


altitude of any part of the country mapped 
may be found. You can determine not 
only the height above sea level of every 
town, crossroad, or bridge but that of 
every mountain peak or knoll or any part 
of their slopes. You can trace down- 
stream any river or creek and determine 
its fall in any part of its course. 

All privately published 
maps, route maps, 
Geological Survey’s topographic maps, so 
far as these have been printed; and the 


maps—road 


etc.——are based on the 


careful student of such maps can discover 
that where 
have made the Survey 
accurate the privately published 
ordinarily wrong. The railroad engineer 
who uses these maps need not run trial 


new roads or other changes 
no longer 
map is 


maps 


lines; he can spread out a topographic 








. ir. 














A topographic engineer 


of a colored model, and a model, of course, 
is a replica in miniature of the country it 
represents. 

vital to all 
engineering projects, from the greatest to 
the smallest, but are of almost equal in- 
man or woman, boy 


These maps are not only 


terest to every one 
who may hike through the coun- 
try, automobile across it, or go hunting 
and fishing in its wild places. One of the 
most interesting features of these maps 
consists of the contour lines, by which the 


or gir] 


it the highest point in the 


United States, the top of Mount Whitney 


map on his table and lay out his route. 
The irrigation engineer can pick out his 
reservoir sites; the contour lines will show 
him the location and capacity of his reser- 
voirs and his tentative dam The 
farmer can plan his small drainage project 
with The geologist or the 
soil surveyor can plat on his map the ore 
deposits that he is investigating or that 
he has discovered or the character of 
that he finds, The hiker can 
himself in the mountains and then, with 
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sites. 


confidence. 


soil lose 
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the topographic map as a guide, can find 
himself again. 
It costs the 
$5,000, or for some areas possibly $10,000, 
to survey one of these quadrangles, whicl 
hundred 


Government $4,000 or 


couple of square 


includes a 
miles, and in addition there is the cost of 

















A Government geologist in the field 


engraving the copper plates from which 
the maps are printed; yet the finished 
product is sold at a price that covers 
only about the cost of paper and printing— 
that is, 10 cents a cents if 
ordered in wholesale lots. 
About 43 per cent of the 
has now been topographically mapped 
the more thickly populated areas—and 
to map this much of the country the 
topographic engineers of the Geological 
Survey have tramped about 9,000,000 
miles, for the average amount of walking 
for 


map, or 6 


United States 


required varies from 5 miles every 
square mile surveyed in ordinary country 
to 10 or more miles in rough country. 

The study of the surface and under- 
ground waters of the country is another 
very practical work of the Geological 
Survey, work that is educational in the 
best sense of the word. Winter and sum- 
mer, rain or shine, during chinook and 
blizzard, the work of the hydraulic engi- 
carried on in all parts of the 


They are the who measure 


neers is 
country. 


met! 
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the flow of the rivers of the United States. 
If you are 
tricities as 


trying to learn all the eccen- 
well as the normal flow of a 
river, you must measure it every day in 


the year, because one month it may be a 
raging torrent 40 feet deep and the next 
month you may be able to wade across it. 
Moreover, the engineer who is making a 
report involving the expenditure of sev- 
eral millions of dollars for the construc- 
tion of dams and this 
will want to know how the river has acted 


canals on river 
every day in the year, not only for one 
year, but for a term of years, perhaps 10 


or even 20 years, because just as one 
year or series of years may be dry or wet 
years, so the river will have a large or 


small or medium flow. 


Flow of Water Computed Accurately 

These measurements are made by what 
are known as electric current meters. 
The engineer first makes a survey of the 
river bottom, determining its depths at 
intervals, ; feet apart. Then he 
drops his current meter into the river at 
5-foot intervals, the 
height of the water in the river he is able 
to compute the amount of its flow at that 
time and place. Thus for many years 
records of the flow of some of 


say, 5 


and as he knows 


we have 
our large rivers, showing the number of 
cubic feet of water flowing down their 
channels. From this information the 
value of a stream for irrigation or for 
power may be computed to a nicety; and 
even the height and width of its dangerous 


floods, the capacity of its channel for 
drainage, and its value for municipal 
water supply may be studied intelli- 
gentiy. 


To measure rivers in this way the hy- 
draulic engineers employ various devices. 
Some shallow streams they wade across, 
dropping their electric meters at intervals 
and recording the flow. At some places 
they make measurements from bridges, 
and there bridges they 
stretch across the rivers wire cables carry- 


where are no 
ing movable cages or cars, in which they 
sit, using their electric meters in the same 
In the northern 
sections of the country they cut holes in 
the ice at intervals of 5 or 10 feet all the 
way across the stream, and in this way 


way as from the bridges. 


their measurements through- 


out the winter. 


make 


they 


Modern Magic in Locating Underground Streams 

The 
up-to-date wizard. 
years ago he might have been burned at 
the stake for practicing black magic. 
He appears to be able to look down into 
the ground to depths of a hundred or a 
thousand feet and tell you confidently 
whether there is water there or not, yet 
he does not use a witch-hazel divining 
wand. How he does it is too long a 
story to tell, but it is a fact that he does; 


underground-water geologist is an 
Several hundred 





and the Geological Survey has hundreds of 
maps showing the depth at which water 
will be found underground and indicating 
whether it must be pumped or whether it 
will yield an artesian flow. 

A little side line of the work of Uncle 
Sam's water men has been a survey of the 
driest, hottest, and least explored parts 
of the desert regions of the Southwest, a 
work of the greatest educational value to 


the region and one of no little human 
interest. This work has made the desert 
relatively safe. About 60,000 square 
miles of the driest part of our Great 


American Desert has been sign posted to 
and water 
the 


travelers to springs 
This 


dangers of desert travel. 


direct 
holes. has greatly reduced 
How do the geologists add to the sum 
knowledge by their geologic 


what use are those maps? 


of human 
maps? Of 











. we 
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Measuring the flow of a stream in winter 
They are applied to many uses. Maps 


of areas that include pools of oil and 
natural gas show the lay of the rocks 
deep below the surface, the places at 
which drilling is most likely to produce 
oil wells, and the depths at which the 
oil will be struck. Maps of coal land 
show what areas are underlain by coal and 
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A section of the library of the Geological Survey 


the depth of the coal below the surface 


Geologists learn so much about the rock 


strata thousands of feet below the sur- 
face that many of their coal reports, for 
instance, state the tonnage of coal to 
the acre given areas; and maps of 


many mining districts show the locality 


most favorable for prospecting for ore 
Where the 


the 


deposits geologist leaves off 


the prospector and mining engineer 


take hold, and 


property the mining engineer 


in examining and apprais- 
ing a minera 
first asks for the map and report of the 


Government geologist 


The Geological Survey has thus mapped 
ind reported on hundreds of thousands of 
square miles in the United States and 
Alaska, showing the location of coal beds, 
phosphate beds, iron ores, gold-bearing 


placers, silver, copper, lead, 


rocks Al 


and zine bearing rocks, limestone, marble, 
granite, and slate—in fact, every kind of 
precious and useful mineral, from rare 
minerals, such as radium ores and gem- 


ing formations, to deposits of common 
careful and comprehen- 
work of the Geological 


DricK cla oO 
sive has been the 
Survey that it has been possible to esti- 


mate the reserve supply of some of the 


minerals the ground, both in local 
deposits and in the country as a whole. 
Our total known coal reserve, for in- 
stance, is estimated at 3,500 billion tons 


or about 7,000 times as much as is mined 
highgrade iron 


74 


as much as is 


in a year; and our known 


reserve is estimated at billion 


ore 


tons, or about 250 times 


mined in an average year. 


The Geological Survey is the bureau of 
Uncle 


informati concerning Sam’s 


mineral storehouse, the greatest mineral 
storehouse in the world. 

The chemist of the Geological Survey 
hand with the geologist 


works hand in 


and the water engineer. He analyzes a 
multitude of rock specimens and water 
samples, and he makes important chem- 
ical and mineral studies, many of them 
too difficult to describe briefly. 

The all this work of the 
Geological are avialable to the 


people of the United States in the form of 


results of 


Survey 


topographic maps and numerous reports, 


from two-page pamphlets to 


All the publications are 


ranging 
large volumes. 


issued in small free editions, and when 


these are exhausted copies may be ob- 


. tained from the Superintendent of Docu- 


ments at prices representing the cost of 
An important of the 
work is the distribution 
of the reports and maps to sevv.al hundred 
the United 


printing. feature 


Survey’s free 


of the principal libraries of 


States 


Reciprocal Relations Proposed for 
Mexico and Brazil 


The National 
City has proposed to the University of 


University of Mexico 


Rio de Janeiro that a course in the 
Castilian tongue upon the geography, 
history, and literature of Mexico be 


instituted in the latter university, and 
that a similar arranged in 
Portuguese with reference to Brazil in 
the National University of Mexico. The 
Brazilian Government, through its Minis- 
try of Justice, is considering the pro- 
posal.—E. V. 
sador to Brazil. 


course be 


Morgan, American ambas- 


Fellowship for British Student 
in America 


American Living in London Fosters Study 
of International Problems. Must Attend 
Institution in Middle West 


O FOSTER a better understanding in 
conditions 
and currents of opinion in the United 
States and to establish friendly contacts 
between the two countries, a fellowship 


Great Britain of social 


permitting a graduate of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge to study for one year at any uni- 
versity in the Middle Western region of 
the United States has been founded by 
Claren® Graff, American living in 
London. This fellowship will be awarded 
to a man who expects to enter upon a 
career which will bring him in contact 
It must 
the successful candidate is 


an 


with a large and varied public. 
be clear that 
genuinely interested in international prob- 
lems, especially those arising from the 
relationships between the United States 
and the British Empire, and that his 
knowledge of the United States 
reached a point at which a period of 
and observation in this 


has 


residence, study, 
country will be a profitable supplement to 
Preference will be given 
training in- 
rather than 


his education. 


to candidates whose and 


terests are humanitarian 
commercial or narrowly scientific. 

The winner of the fellowship will be 
elected by the founder with the advice 
of a committee consisting of officials of 
the Union and of 
the Universities of the British 
Empire. The candidate may 
choose any college or university in the 
region west of the Allegheny Mountains 


American University 
Bureau 


successful 


and east of the Rocky Mountains. He 
will be expected to pursue a definite 
course of study and to be a candidate 


for a degree. The fellowship will carry 
a stipend of 250 pounds beside tuition 
fees. Full information may be obtained 
from the American University Union in 
Europe, J. W. Cunliffe, American Sec- 
retary, Columbia University, New York 


City. 


Platoon Plan a Summer-School 
Feature 


Organized and conducted on the pla- 
toon plan, a demonstration will 
be conducted at the West Virginia Uni- 
versity summer school, June 17 to 
August 15, for the benefit of junior 
and senior high-school teachers. 

P. C. Hatton, principal of the observa- 
tion school in Teachers’ College, Univer- 
sity of Akron, an experienced specialist 
in this plan of school organization, will be 


school 


in charge of the school. 
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Educational Notes from Czechoslovakia 


By EMANUEL \ 
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LIPPERT 


Comenius Institut, Prague 


A new order from the Ministry of Edu- 
eation provides for a time schedule for 
schools which will enable out-of-town pu- 
pils, depending on railway trains, ur 
rive at school on tim 

Chiid Psychology Receives Special Attention 

At the Congress for Child Study at 


Brno, June 7 to 9, inclusive, considerable 
time and thought will be devoted go child 
Pa- 


thology, sociology, and physical develop- 


psychology and sexual education. 


ment were also given prominent places o1 
the program. 
One-Fifth the Population Under Instruction 


giving Ssys- 
cent of 


She is main- 


Czechoslovakia is now 
tematic instruction to 19.1 
her 13,611,349 population. 
taining 19,239 schools with a total enroll- 
ment of 2,602,722. Of this number, 27,- 
580 are students 
other schools of 
dents in secondary 
ing schools number 100,218; agricultural, 


per 


in the universities or 


university grade; stu- 
and teacher-prepar- 
commercial, and industrial schools have an 
aggregate enrollment of 218,117 students. 


Experimental Work a Feature in Normal Schools 


Two new schools for teachers have re- 
cently been established in Prague 
Brno, Czechoslovakia. An institute of ex- 
perimental pedagogy and one of experi- 
mental psychology are connected with the 
The school at Brno 
also has an institute of experimental ped- 
agogy. At both Saturday and 
Sunday classes are held for the conven- 


and 


school at Prague. 


schools 


ience of teachers employed in the country 


schools. 


Exhibit of Education to Show Approved Methods 


17 


An exhibition of Slovakian schools wi 
be held at Bratislava at the 
the 
writings of pupils, 


conclusio1 


school year in June. Textbook 

samples of penman- 
ship and homework, diagrams and models 
made by pupils or teachers, and articles 
made by students in the manual training 
classes will be exhibited. A model class 
in contrast with a bad one; model libraries, 
ol; model 


equipment for various schools, and ex- 


including one for a one-class scl 


hibits showing hygienic instruction and 
eare «f children will b« the at- 
tractive features of the exhibition. 


some of 


Primary-School Teachers Study Visual Education 


the Union of 


Teachers 


Under the auspices o 
Primary -School 


Czechoslovak 


of Czechoslovakian 
lectures on the 
April 16 to 19. 
the 


Association 


and Lhe 
fessors, a course of 
cinematograph was given 

Illustrating the use and value of 
motion picture for educational purposes, 
demonstrations were given showing spe- 
different 
Instruction was given in the operation of 


cial uses of films in schools. 
the motion-picture machine and measures 
of economy suggested in the care and use 
of films. About 50 attended 


these lectures. 


teachers 


Girls in Training for Home Making 
for 


established 


girls home making 


has 


To prepare 
Czechoslovakia what is 
known as the “family school.”’ The care 
of babies, 


agement, 


food science, household man- 


dress materials, 


knowledge of 


millinery, sewing, pedagogy, hygiene, 


civics, arithmetic, physical training, sing- 
Czech language, and a foreign 


ing, the 


included in the one-year 


of- 
fered in costume designing, embroidering, 


language are 
course. More advanced courses are 
housecrafts. There are 
with a total of 17,979 
students enrolled. More than 700 girls 


are enrolled in schools for lace making 


decorating, and 


86 such schools 


and embroidering. 


Traditional Methods Discarded in Experimental 


Schools 


That Czechoslovakia is making progress 


in her educational methods is indicated 
by the number of experimental projects 
Vestnik 


One of the several experi- 


listed in a recent number of 
Pedagogicky 
mental classes at Prague is a class in school 
hygiene and physical education with spe- 
cial regard to the child’s individual needs. 


An expe rimental work-study school, cCo- 
classes, is in the 
Another 


form of a well-organized family 


educational, of three 
form of a school community. 
is in the 
in which each child has great freedom for 
An experi- 


independent, individual work. 


school for physically defective 


mental 
self-governing and gives free 
for 


an experimental school and work- 


childret is 


choice of work. In a home war 


orphan 
room has been provided, and an open-air 
has been established at Olomuc. 


A “free 
for the boys and girls of miners and foun- 


sch ¢ yl 


work school” has been started 


dry workers at Kladno. Eliminating 


Latin for the first four years and making 
educational hand work obligatory is an 
school at 


experiment in a _ secondary 


Praguc 


Some Features of Guam’s New 
School System 


Athletic tests must be 
fully by pupils in Guam before they 
permitted to their t 
Agriculture, 

events are also included in 
both boys 


passed SUCCeSS- 
‘Vv are 
receive eighth-grade 


diplomas. sewing, cooking, 


and current 


the curriculum for and girls. 
Guam pupils may not graduate from the 
eighth grade until they have learned that 
they are of the people, and as such must 
interest themselves in all movements for 
the betterment of the people; that it is 
their duty to become a vital part of the 
community. They must learn politeness, 
how to take proper care of the body, 
respect for their superiors and respect 
for the law. Private and publie schools 
are compelled to use the same course 
of study, the same texts, etc. 

All teachers in 
preparation or experience, are required 
to attend the 
school during the months of June and 


Guam, regardless of 


annual summer normal 


July. Medical certificates alone excuse 
teachers from attendance. They receive 
full pay while attending these normal 


sessions. 


British Scientists Will Meet In 


Toronto 


To give stronger impulse and more 
systematic direction to scientific inquiry, 
the British for the Ad- 
vancement of Science will hold its ninety- 
second annual meeting in Toronto August 


6 to 13. 


Association 


Almost concurrently the Inter- 
national Mathematics Congress will be 
held in the city. More than 430 
scientists from Great Britain have already 


same 


signified their intention of coming and a 
great number from Canada and the United 
For the 
average 


States are expected to attend. 
1920 the 
was 2,300. 


83 years previous to 
attendance of the association 
No technical qualification is required 


for admission to membership in the 


association nor is there any limitation 


in respect to nationality. A preliminary 


program will be forwarded on application 


to the local secretary, British Asso- 
ciation, Physics Building, University, 
Toronto. 

4 course in visual education will be 


given at the summer session of George 


Washington University, Washington, D. C., 
continuing six 


July 7, and 


The course will be devoted to the 


beginning 
weeks. 

st udy of 
Chief topics: 


motion pictures in education. 
distribu- 
for 


Film production, 
tion, and exhibition; films available 
teaching and when, where, and how to use 


them. 
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New Books in Education 


By JOHN D 


WOLCOTT 


Librarian Bureau of Education 


1 ( r teachers 
B Warwick & Yorl i 
1924 iobles, dilagr Ss 
. the fact that 
‘ " Ti I nit ; 
Z 1 1 rapid tr t 
] fg t her oll 
Af : . tad , 
¢ Ving institu I 
e endat » @ 
The is agencies of college 
re taken up i 
‘ l te , he ar eR 
‘ e grade in its equipme 
i th culty and student 
1 e participation in the 
t T tio 


How to make a 


New York [ete 


currk Bosto1 


Hought Mifflin company [1924] 292 
p. 12 
I nt of view and the 
¢ the 10-year progr 
f t which was begun two 
ve 1 supervisory official 
of I A ng vith the ivisory assistance of Prof 
Bobbit versity of Chicago. The obje 


urriculum making are devised 


is of the community, and are 
free uthor regards as the acaden 
i ind traditions often held by 
her I particular study fits in well with the 
ur? nprovement whic! 





. the entire country At Los 

Angeles, I of curriculum improvement 

rurated willrequire a generation 

on. It is believed that 

the gene f progress for the future has been 

urate ted, and that the exact road to 

ne “ ut ep by step is develop- 
me 

Cooper, Homer E. Cost of training 


1 method of determining cost 
upplication in the State of New 
more, Warwick & York, 


ine 1924 112 p. tables, diagrs. 8 
For reasons during the past five years 
there | 1 stent demand that the State 
should re e their policy of teacher training 
r} tu neerned with those tests which 
relate t financial part of a training policy 
When these questions have been as 


relative importance determined, 
lecide upon a financial policy of 
which is worked out in this book 


r the f New York 


Coy, GENEVIEVE LENORE. The interests, 
abilities, and achievements of a special 
class for gifted children. New York 

l hers college, Columbia uni- 

ersit) 1923 v, 194 p._ tables, 

liagT Teachers college, Colum- 

hia u t Contributions to edu- 
’ 1 





1 i k wing 
I is a ip with reference 
1 amb et ire 
ise st ( | jual child 1 a 
unt of what appened to the boys and girls after 
leaving the ‘ Che final chapter cont 
pM entation the fe 
t e gifted 4 full bibliog pt V 
) é ied 
Epmonson, J. B., and Lewis, Erwin | 


administration of a 
Bloomington, Il., Public 
school publishing company [1924] 94 


Problems in the 


school system. 


leaves 1 
This book contains a collection of practical prob- 

lems in school administration for the use of students, 

preceded by suggestions to the student and a list of 


selected books and bulletins on the subject 


and 


school to 


MARKS 
the 


IRWIN, ELisapetH A 
Louis A. Fitting the 
child; an experiment in publie educa- 

New York, The Macmillan com- 
1924 tables, 

diagrs. 8 Experimental educatior 

series, ed. by M. V 


tion 
pany, xxvi, 339 p. 


O’Shea 


the story of the grading of children in 


one of New York 


in experiment carried 


This 
Public 
city’s largest 
on by the Publi 


school no. 64, Manhattan, 
public s hools, 
ssociation of that city 
Finan 


education 


in cooperation with the school authorities 
the work 


The first object was to ascer 


cial assistance for was received from the 


Commonwealth fund 
iccurately as possible with existing measure- 


the m 


tain, as 
and physical capacities of the 
children as they On the basis of this 
information and of supplementary 
the forces affecting the welfare of the 
children, in and out of school, an effort was made to 
adapt educational experiences to individual needs 
The school concerned is situated on the lower east 
side of New York, and the children, mainly of foreign 
parentage, come from a typical tenement district of 
Manhattan. The life and work of this school were 
transformed as a consequence of the adoption of the 


ments, ental 


€ ntered school 





data regarding 


which were 


psychological methods employed in the investigation, 
which casts light on the general problem of adapting 
instruction to individual abilities and requirements 


KANDEL, I. L., ed. Twenty-five years of 
American education; collected 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1924. 169 p. 8° 


essays, 


Xvi, 


4 number of former students of Prof. Paul Monroe 
have joined in contributing to this volume in appre- 
ciation of his completion of 25 years of service at 
Teachers college, Columbia university. These essays 
summarize the achievements in American education 
during the first quarter of the 20th century, and are 
written by in their respective subjects 
The principal 
are covered, including 


specialists 


ispects of educational development 


educational philosophy and 


psychology, tests and measurements, method, ad 


ministration, finance, elementary, secondary, and 


vocational education; also the education of women, 
exceptional hildren, ind the negro President 
Henry Suzzallo contributes the introduction, which 
$s a personal appreciation of Paul Monroe and hi 
services to educat 


The In- 
A study 


MacPualt., HAMILTON. 


telligence of college students. 


ANDREW 


the selec 


tion, rete! n, and guidance of college 
based on investigations made 


different 


students: 


at many institutions and at 


Brown university in particular. Balti- 
more, Warwick & York, in 1924 
176 p table forms S 
rhe great number of students pressing 
eve md un ‘ Lies nrecent vears i ule nex 
srevision oft tandards for admission to these 
nstitutior Chis book presents a survey of current 
ver ‘ ‘ ‘ | reference to the use f ir 
gence i tical id 
ri ’ ul 1 retent 1 at Browr 
versity 


Minor, Rvp» Principles of teaching 
practically applied Boston, New York 
[ete.] Houghton Mifflin company [1924] 
xiii, 281 p. 12 


in education, ed. by E. P 


Riverside textbooks 
Cubberley.) 


lhe student training and the teacher in service 
find in tl volume the more important types 

f wrete experience 1d practices and procedure, 
of the classroom, organized under certain funda- 
mental psychological and pedagogical principles, 
with an explanatior how these principles apply in 


issroom teacher in the ele- 


mentary schoo The author names various educa- 


tional principles which experience has proved to be 
essential, justifies the selection from the standpeint 
1 illustrates their use by con- 
rete cases from classroom procedure. The plan of 
he book is both and Each 
chapter is followed by a summary of the educational 


ind by lists of problems for in- 


{ child psychology, a1 


; 


t practical scientific 


principles involved, 


nd references 


for collateral reading 


ArTHUR B. 
ing; a discussion of the general princi- 
child 
the develop- 


MoEHLMAN, Child account- 


ples underlying educational ac- 


counting together with 
ment of a uniform procedure. Issued 
by Courtis standard Detroit, 


Mich., Friesema bros. press, 1924. 205 


tests. 


p. tables, 
8 


diagrs. forms (partly fold.) 


The problem of child accounting is defined in this 
book 


ind executive, that are necessary in the keeping of 


as the recording of all activities, instructional 


the essential records of the individual child during 
The 
practical, since he recognizes the fact that his statis- 


his school life suthor’s object in the work is 


tics are not to be collected for their own sake, bu 
for use in the appraisal and improvement of instruct 
tion. The treatment of the subject is comprehen- 
sive, including general principles of organization 
ind administration, and child accounting method 


Various child accounting forms are described in 


the text, and are at the close in 
ind t 


scheme 


brought together 


graphic ibulated form as a composite of the 


entire 


What edu- 
A study in 
conditions, meth- 
forces, and results. New York, 
The Macmillan company, 1924. x, 235 


THWING, CHARLES FRANKLIN. 


> 


cation has the most worth? 


educational values, 


ods, 


The author takes up the contents, methods, forces, 


tations, conditions, and results of our whole 


lucational process. He also includes a considera- 
tion of the educational value of many modern move- 
ents, suct t | ect method and the movi 





picture. The discussion 


makes applic 


f Herbert Spencer's principles 


as certain 
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For the Complete E:ducation of 
The Deaf 


Children Without Hearing May Enter First Primary Grade 


and Graduate with Collegiate Degrees. 


Only Institution in 


the World for Higher Education of the Deaf 


By PERCIVAL HALL 


Nchool Lif . Vol. ‘sa No. 10, June. 924 
penter shop, learning carpentry Work and 
painting, in the printing shop, learning 
hand composition and presswork, and 
on the farm, learning something about 
gardening, dairying, and chicken raising. 

The children of this adepartme are 
largely from the District of Columbia. 
All such children, of good mentality, too 
deaf to make reasonable progress the 
public schools, are provided for the 
Kendall School at the expense of the 
District Government. The institution is 
authorized by law to take in pupils also 
from other States, Territories, or countries, 


President Columbia Institution for the Deaf 


MOS KENDALL, one of the most 
distinguished statesmen of his time, 
became aroused to the needs of the 

deaf children in Washi: 

was moved to assist in the 


gton, and in 1856 
establishment 
of a school for them Not satisfied with 
the work that was at 
first 


done, he himself 
gave a 





house and 


three acres of land 


from his estate lying 
on Soundary street 
NE., and employed 
} 


a highly qualifie 





young man, Edward 
Miner Gallaudet, of 
Hartford, 


pal of a new school. 


as princi- 








An act of incorpora- 
tion of the Columbia 
Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf 
and the Blind was obtained from Congress 
in 1857 through the efforts of Mr. Kendall 
and his friends, and from the first it was 
provided that the United States Govern- 
ment should give financial assistance to 


Percival Hall 


the school. 

The instruction of the blind was con- 
tinued for a short time only, and there- 
after blind children of the District of 
Columbia were taught at a well-organized 
school for the blind in Baltimore, Md. 


Father's Ambition Realized by Son 


Edward Miner Gallaudet, the princi- 


pal of the Columbia Institution, was 
the youngest son of Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet, the founder of the first free 


school for deaf children in this country, 
at Hartford. The latter had planned and 
hoped for an institution for the higher 
education of the deaf, but it was left for 
his son to establish such work. On April 
8, 1864, President Lincoln signed an act 
granting to the Columbia Institution the 
power to grant degrees A 
faculty of well-educated men was at once 
department 


collegiate 


assembled and the collegiate 
of the institution was opened in the fall 
of 1864. 

Ever since that time the Columbia In- 
stitution for the Deaf, as it is now legally 
entitled, has had two unique distinctions. 
First, it is the only institution of the kind 
in the world which provides higher edu- 


for the deaf; second, it is the only 


institution in which a deaf child with no 


catio! 


formal education whatever may enter and 


in the course of vears be graduated with 
a well-rounded, broad education and a 
collegiate degree. 
Separate School for Young Children 
The educational work of the institu- 
tion is carried on in two distinct depart- 
ments, one known as the Kendall School, 


Kendall the founder 
the 
department, known as Gallaudet College, 
honor of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, 
of education for the deaf in 


(mos 
institution, 


in honor of 


of the and advanced 
in 
the founder 
this country. 

The course of instruction in the Kendall 


School covers the usual work done in the 


grammar grades of the public schools, 
together with some high-school work, 


such as English history, physics, and alge- 


bra Manual training is also required 
of all the pupils. The younger children 
are taught color work, paper cutting, 


Oral Method Used When Practicable 


All of the pupils in the Kendall School 


are taught, as far as possible, by means 
of speech and writing, but manual spelling 
and the language of 


is not forbidden 


natural gestures and pantomime are used 
in many entertaining, instructive lectures, 
and plays, in some of which the children 
themselves take part. 

This lower department of the institu- 
tion is a boarding school, as it is the firm 
belief of the authorities of the instit 
that the regular life of the children in 


such a school, with definite hours for work 


ution 


and play and study, with carefully regu- 
lated diet, and supervision by a first-class 
children’s specialist, gives the 
health, and in 


best re- 
sults in lessons, in habits 
of work. 
is constantly given by teachers and em. 
Weight charts of all pupils are 


Training in morals and manners 


ployees. 


carefully kept, and the medical 
ment has a record of few 
and no deaths in a generation of 
work with its pupils. 


lepart- 
serious illnesses 


elpful 





ie Sate - 








Chapel Hall 


and weaving, basket making, crocheting, 
simple woodworking, and drawing. The 
older girls are given careful instruction in 
sewing and cooking and take their turns 
in practical demonstration in their dormi- 
tory where their own kitchen and dining 
The 


have an opportunity to work in the car- 


room are conducted. older boys 


In the Kendall School the pupils main- 
tain a literary society, basketball teams 
for the boys and girls, and assist in editing 
their little school paper ‘‘Just Once a 
Month.” While their hours of study 
and play and sleep are regulated care- 
fully, occasional visits to the better class 
of movies, excursions to the zoo and other 








pol ts ol Washingt n, athieti 
conte el s, 8 il gath- 
ering meetings ind plays of 
their nent, furnish a sufficient 
vari them hap] and in- 
terest: ( ates of the school are 
located 1 V ington and elsewhere in 
vari indepe ent and useful 
in then 


afford T pa a reasonable part e 4 
tuition and maintenance fe 

The work of instr 
by speech, manual spelling, and writing 
definite educati ynal standards f + eines 


being required, rather than facility i 
ner of expressi 
All students are 


the institution grounds 


required to live withi 


All are expect 














Kendall School and Dawes Hous¢ 


first 


since 


rhe collegiate department at was 


open 01 tung men, but 1887 


has been open also to young women, and 


has grown steadi until it numbers from 
125 to 135 students, about two-fifths of 
whom ar mer 

Collegiate Course Comprises Five Years 


Gallaudet College con- 
the first a 
to finish the 


Phe 
tin ies throug! live years, 
preparato! year necessary 


preparat of students entering from the 


schools for the deaf throughout the 
country In the preparatory year al- 
gebra al plane geometry are com- 


pleted, th tudy of ancient history is 
taken uj 


Englisl 


instruction in 
Latin, 


‘1r with 


sition. elementary 


drawing, and the use of the library. 
The four rher vears present to students 
an opport to study French, Latin, 
mathematics, philosophy, English litera- 
ture, mediaeval and modern history, 
political histor of the United States, 
physics, chemistry, biology, astronomy, 
psycl g and many other subjects. 
Instruction in practical subjects is also 
provided, among them agriculture, print- 
ing, chet analysis, and bacteriology 
for the young men, and library cataloging, 
domestic science, and domestic art for 
the young women. 


Admissio1 ; 


examinat 


Gallaudet College is by 


Graduates from many 
schools throughout the country apply for 
admission and, 
are 


body. 


as a rule, some 30 States 
annually represented in the student 


I ree 
for those T 


S¢ holarships are provided 


idents whose parents can not 


to take regular physical exercises either 
on the athletic field or in the gymnasium. 


The young men maintain basket ball, 
baseball, and football teams regularly 
and often have wrestling, tennis, and 


track teams besides. The young women 


give their energies largely to basket ball 


in the fall and winter and to tennis. in 





Zoo 
‘ ollegt | Lhe ead a 
normal and he ire able 
to get muc! pirat and instructior 
m the lbrari and muse 3 f the 
Capital City and are put on their ett 
in their associat vit ing me and 
young women prepared | ther schools 
throughout the mnt 
Since the op g of the college depart- 
ment some 1,400 students have been en 
rolled, and of these more than 400 have 


received bach« legrees 


Graduates Become Useful Citizens 


\fter 


young 


leaving college many of these 


men and women have become 


teachers of the deaf in schools throughout 


the country, and in this work a number 


successful Some of 


the 


have been unusually 


them have founded schools in South- 


ern and Western States, and a number 
have been principals of school depart- 
ments. Another field which has attracted 


some of the most successful graduates 


has been that of the ministry Churches 


Philadelphia, New York, 
under the leadership of 


for the deaf i 

and Chicago are 
deaf men who have received their degrees 
from Gallaudet Besides these there are 
a number of ordained ministers and mis- 
sionaries of all denominations who travel 
from one State to another preaching and 
ministering to congregations of deaf peo- 
ple. There are successful chemists, edi- 


tors, publishers, real estate operators, 











4 portion of the campus 


All the 
management 


the spring. teams under 
student and 


tests with near-by colleges, in many of 


are 
arrange con- 
which they are successful. 

The 
maintain separate literary 


young men and young women 


and dramatic 
societies, fraternities, and sororities, a 
monthly magazine, the “‘ Buff and Blue,” 


written, edited, set up, and printed in 


and 
the graduates of Gallaudet 


agriculturists, business men among 

The women graduates have made their 
mark and as home makers, 
clear 
one of these young 
physical 
handicap, is doing his or her part as an 


as teachers 
the 


nearly 


and record runs straight and 


that 


people, 


every 


in spite of a serious 


independent and useful citizen. 
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Educational Bills Before Sixty-Eighth 


Congress 


By WILLIAM 


R. HOOD 


Specialist in School Legislation, Bureau of Education 


Continued 


II. National Educational Institutions 


Two proposed measures in this class 
have been before 
years. One of these is 
bill providing for a national conservatory 
of music, and the other is Senator Fess’s 
bill to 
From the statement below, 
that the proposed university 
to do work only above the grade required 
for a master’s degree confer no 
academic degrees whatever. 

1. S. 808 and 1320, Fletcher. 
tablish a National Conservatory of Music 
for the education of pupils in all its 


the public in previous 
‘le 


Senator Fletcher’s 


create a national university. 


it will be 


seen 


is intended 
and to 


To es 


branches, vocal and. instrumental, and 
for other purposes. 
2. S. 2310, McKinley, and H. R. 3857, 


Langley.—To provide a site for the eree- 
tion of a building for the National Con- 
servatory of Music. 

3. S. 1410, Fess. 
University at the seat of 
Government. 

(a) Provides that the threefold pur- 
pose shall be (1) to promote the advance- 
ment of science and the liberal and fine 
arts, (2) to provide instruction and train- 
ing for public service, and (3) to cooperate 
with the scientific branches of the Gov- 
ernment and with State institutions of 
higher learning. 

(b) Provides that no student shall be 
admitted unless he shall have obtained 
the degree of M.S. or M. A. from a recog- 
nized institution. The university shall 
confer no academic degree. 


To create a National 
the Federal 


All States Represented in Advisory Council 


(c) Provides for a board of trustees to 
consist of the Commissioner of Education 
and 12 members appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and for an advisory council to con- 
sist of one member from each State. 

(d) Authorizes an appropriation of 
$500,000. 

4. H. R. 124, Raker.—To make acces- 
sible to all the people the valuable scien- 
tific and other research work conducted 
by the United States through establish- 
ment of a national schoo! of correspond- 
ence. 

5. H. R. 3920, Morin To establish a 
department of economics, government 
and history at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point 

6. H. R. 3967, Raker To place con- 
trol of Columbia Institution for the Deaf 
entirely under the president and directors 
of the institution and Cor 

. H. R. 5211, Vaile To provi le for 
the applicability to certain classes of per- 
sons of the provisions of Articles III and 
IV of the War Risk Insurance Act, as 
amended. 

(a) Provides 
not be construed as 
sons admitted into the | 


gTess. 


that said articles ‘‘shall 
inapplicable to per 
nited 


after Six 


States 


demies 


Military or Naval Ac: 


12 
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a) Extends to Hawaii the be efits of 

the Vocational Education Act of Febru- 

ary 23, 1917, and the Vocational Rehabili- 

tation Act of June 2, 1920, as well as 

certain other acts not educational in 
character. 

7. H. R. 4825, Sutherland.—Providing 
for the establishment of industria! schools 
for Alaskan native children 

(a) Authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior through the Bureau of Educa- 
tion’ to provide vocational training for 
the native peoples of Alaska. Appro- 


from the passage of the act of 
October 6, 1917 sig 

8. H. R. 7011, Bacon.—To create a 
commission to ascertain the feasibility of 
establishing a National Conservatory of 
Music 


months 


III. National Aid to Education and Institutions 


\{n increase of appropriations for the 
benefit of State agricultural experiment 
stations, extension of the benefits of the 
“Smith-Hughes”’ funds and similar sub- 
sidies to the Territories and insular pos- 
sessions, and the provision of industrial 
schools for educationally retarded sections 


and for the natives of Alaska are some of 


the noteworthy 
bills classified under this head. 

1. S. 137, Ladd.—To authorize the 
more complete endowment of agricultural 
experiment stations, and for other pur- 
(Increased appropriations.) 

2. S. 618, Caraway.—To authorize the 
payment of 50 per cent of the proceeds 
arising from the sale of timber from the 
national forest reserves in Arkansas for 
the promotion of agriculture, domestic 
economy, animal husbandry, and dairying 
in the State, and for other purposes. 

3. S$. 1211, Ransdell.—To furnish copies 
of the Congressional Record to all high 
schools. 

4. H. R. 152 and 153, Raker.—To pro- 
vide for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a forest experiment station in 
cooperation with the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


proposals embodied in 


pt ses 


To Promote Education of Mountain Children 


5. H. R. 571, Tillman.—To create the 
National Board of Rural Industrial 
Schools for mountain children, to estab- 
lish and maintain such schools, and for 
other purposes. 

(a) Provides for a board of three 
members to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. 

(b) Directs the board to establish and 
maintain in mountain sections 20 indus- 
trial schools for mountain children. 
Authorizes appropriation of $300,000. 

6. H. R. 4121, Jarrett.—To extend the 
provisions of certain laws to the Territory 
of Hawaii. (Enacted into law March 10, 
1924 


HERE MAY be other means | 
besides popular education 
to tear the scepter from the 
hand of a tyrant, but there is 
no other way to place it safely 
into the hands of the people.— 
Carl Schurz, Secretary of 
the Interior, 1877-1881. 





priates $200,000. 

8. H. R. 4835, Leavitt Providing for 
the payment for tuition of Indian children 
attending public schools. 

9. H. R. 6294, Davila To extend the 
provisions of certain laws to Porto Rico. 

(a) Extends to Porto Rico the benefits 
of the Vocational Education Act of Febru- 
ary 23, 1917, and the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act of June 2, 1920. 

10. H. R. 7646, Sutherland.- 
the provisions of certain laws to 
Territory of Alaska. 

(a) Extends to Alaska the benefits of 
the Vocational Education Act and the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act. 

11. H. J. Res. 18, Timberlake.—Pro- 
viding for the distribution to State educa- 
tional institutions of certain war material. 


To extend 
the 


IV. Land Grants for Education 


Grants are to be distinguished from 
subsidies. The national policy of grant- 
ing lands from the 
school-endowment purposes had its origin 
in an ordinance of Money 
sidies for education may be thought of as 
having originated the 
1887 of the so-called ‘‘Hatch Act,” 


lishing agricultural experiment stations in 


public domain for 


1785 sub- 


with passage in 
estab- 


connection with State colleges of agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts 
ence of the older of these policies is seen 
in the bills noted here. 

1. S. 101, Harreld.—Granting to the 
State of Oklahoma 210,000 acres of unap- 
propriated nonmineral land for the bene- 


The persist- 


fit of its agricultural and mechanical 
colleges, * * * . 

2. S. 382, Jones of New Mexico.— 
Granting to the State of New Mexico 


300,000 acres of land in said State for the 
use and benefit of the military institu- 
tions of New Mexico. 

3. S. 511, Ashurst.—To authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue patent in 
fee simple to the Board of Regents of the 
University of Arizona for a certain de- 
scribed tract of land (one quarter-section). 

4. S. 667, Smoot.—Granting to the 
State of Utah the Fort Duchesne Reserva- 
tion for its use as a branch agricultural 
college. 

5. S. 922, King.—Granting additional 
lands from the Fort Douglas Military 
Reservation to the University of Utah. 

6. S. 1222, Smoot.—To grant certain 
lands to Brigham Young University for 
educational purposes. 

7. H. R. 100, Morrow.—Granting title 
lands granted to the States Terri- 
tories in aid of common or public schools. 

8. H. R. 4496, Morrow Granting to 
the State of New Mexico 250,000 acres of 


and 


land in the said State for the use and bene- 
fit of educational purposes 

( Continued in Septembe 
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